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LETTER  OF  SUBMITTAL. 


U.  S.  Steamer  Baltimore  (2d  rate), 

Tacoma,  Wash.,  July  10,  1892. 
Sir  :  We  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  inclosed  report  of  the  recent 
revolution  in  Chile.     It  has  been  prepared  from  personal  observation, 
from  the  statements  of  participants,  from  official  papers,  and  from  pre- 
sumably authentic  publications. 

W«  beg  to  acknowledge  our  indebtedness  to  the  United  States  En- 
voys Extraordinary  in  Chile  and  Peru,  to  Eeal  Admiral  W.  P.  McOann, 
to  t"  e  several  United  States  Consuls,  and  to  Lieut.  Commander  E. 
W.  Sturdy,  Lieuts.  Duncan  Kennedy  and  C.  H.  Harlow,  Assistant 
Engineer  Armin  Hartrath,  and  Ensign  L.  H.  Everhart. 
Very  respectfully, 

James  H.  Sears, 

Lieutenant. 
B.  W.  Wells,  Jr., 

Ensign. 
Hon.  B.  F.  Tracy, 

Secretary  of  the  JSFavy. 

[Indorsement.] 

U.  S.  S.  Baltimore  (2d  rate). 
Approved  and  forwarded. 

W.  R.  Bridgman, 
Commander,  JJ.  8.  N.,  Commanding. 
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THE  CHILEAN  REVOLUTION  OF  i89i. 


PRELIMINARY. 

The  country  of  Chile,  comprising  the  narrow  strip  of  territory  between 
the  Andes  and  the  sea,  and  extending  from  latitude  17°  57'  south  to 
Cape  Horn,  has  a  length  of  about  2,500  miles  and  varies  in  width  from 
40  to  200  miles.  Naturally,  then,  between  the  northern  and  southern 
boundaries  will  be  found  widely  differing  geographical  features,  and  to 
these  peculiarities  are  due  many  of  the  interesting  and  impor tan t  char- 
acteristics of  the  war. 

In  the  southern  part  communication  is  easy  and  is  facilitated  by  the 
railroads,  which  run  not  only  from  the  coast  to  the  inland  towns  and 
cities,  but  also  connect  these  latter  throughout  the  length  of  the  region 
in  question.  Here  the  construction  of  an  extensive  and  ramifying  rail- 
way system  is  promoted  by  the  more  generally  level  nature  of  the  coun- 
try and  by  the  agricultural  occupations  of  the  inhabitants,  necessitating 
transport  of  the  products  of  the  rich  soil  in  the  many  fertile  river  val- 
leys, which  offer  natural  advantages  for  the  building  of  railroads. 

In  the  north  these  favorable  conditions  do  not  exist,  for,  while  the 
coast  and  interior  towns  are  directly  connected  by  rail,  no  roads  have  as 
yet  been  built  in  a  northerly  and  southerly  direction,  as  the  country 
consists  of  hundreds  of  miles  of  arid  deserts  with  few  streams  of  any 
importance,  the  combination  of  circumstances  presenting  almost  insur: 
mountable  obstacles.  This  fact  is  particularly  mentioned  because  of 
its  bearing  upon  the  mobilization  of  troops  during  the  short  but  sharp 
struggle  at  the  close  of  the  war,  when  time  was  precious  and  rapid  con- 
centration a  matter  of  life  and  death  to  the  Government. 

Valparaiso  and  Santiago  are  connected  by  a  good  railway  service ; 
also  the  latter  city  with  Concepcion  and  Talcahuano,  Palmilla,  Los 
Angeles,  Traiguen,  and  Collipulli,  this  system  tapping  all  of  southern 
Chile.  But  between  Santiago  and  Coquimbo,  180  miles  to  the  north, 
where  8,000  men  of  the  Fifth  Division  of  the  Government  army  were 
stationed,  there  is  no  rail  communication,  and  at  the  time  in  question 
the  sea  was  commanded  by  the  Constitutional  navy. 

It  followed  that  intercourse  with  Atacama  and  Tarapaca,  the  two 
northern  provinces,  was  of  necessity  by  sea.  The  march  of  the  Gov- 
ernment troops  to  the  north  farther  than  Caldera  or  Copiapo  was 
almost  impracticable,  owing  to  the  intervening  deserts.    Transportation 
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of  the  Government  troops  by  sea  was  impossible:  first,  because  there 
was  but  one  transport  in  possession  of  the  Government,  the  Imperial, 
which  in  one  trip  could  not  carry  enough  men  to  effect  a  landing  against 
a  superior  opposing  force;  and  second,  because  the  Government  had 
no  navy  to  afford  protection  en  route.  As  a  result,  the  peculiar  fact 
was  developed  that  while  it  was  impossible  for  the  Government  to 
transport  their  troops  to  the  vicinity  of  Iquique,  the  stronghold  of  the 
Constitutionalists,  and  there  give  battle,  it  was  within  the  power  of  the 
latter  to  remain  in  perfect  security,  recruiting  their  forces  and  collect- 
ing munitions  of  war  and  necessary  equipments  until  the  time  when 
they  would  be  powerful  enough  to  engage  the  Government  army  with 
some  hope  of  success. 

In  brief,  it  maybe  said  regarding  the  military  operations  of  the  war, 
that  on  land  few  could  be  looked  for  along  the  line  of  greatest  length  of 
the  country;  that  few  movements  independent  of  a  cooperating  sea  force 
could  be  expected;  that  successful  attacks  by  a  fleet  upon  the  seaports 
could  have  only  a  local  effect,  owing  to  the  impossibility  of  extending 
operations  over  more  than  a  limited  territory,  and  that  for  success  it 
was  necessary  that  one  party  or  the  other  should  possess  itself  of  place 
after  place  along  the  coast,  keep  perfect  control  of  the  communications 
in  its  rear  by  sea,  and  gradually  to  work  towards  the  interior  from  these 
ports  as  bases.  This  was  practically  what  the  Constitutional  party  did, 
for  it  had  the  advantage  of  a  much  superior  fleet. 

The  lack  of  vessels  for  the  transportation  of  troops  was  sorely  felt  by 
the  Government,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war  negotiations  had  been 
completed  looking  to  the  purchase  of  one  or  more  steamers  for  this  pur- 
pose. The  Imperial  was  continually  running  up  and  down  the  coast, 
doing  all  that  could  be  done  by  a  single  vessel.  She  was  well  armed, 
and  usually  convoyed  by  one  or  both  of  the  Government  torpedo  cruis- 
ers, and  though  several  times  chased,  she  was  always  fortunate  enough 
to  elude  her  pursuers. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  war  the  two  cruisers,  Presidente  Pinto  and 
Presidente  Errazuriz,  were  delivered  to  the  Government  by  the  Forges 
et  Chantiers  Company,  of  La  Seyne,  and  after  much  Quixotic  wander- 
ing, one,  the  Errazuriz,  succeeded  in  reaching  Montevideo,  only  to  be 
turned  over  to  the  officers  of  the  victorious  Constitutionalists.  Had  the 
Government  party  been  fortunate  enough  to  have  obtained  possession 
of  these  two  vessels  and  one  or  two  other  steamers,  the  war  would 
probably  have  been  prolonged. 

The  cause  of  the  revolution  was,  to  all  outward  appearances,  the  antag- 
onism of  the  majority  in  Congress  to  President  Balmaceda.  The  main 
claims  in  support  of  this  opposition  were  the  attempt  to  force  upon  the 
country  a  president  of  Balmaceda's  choosing;  misappropriation  of  public 
funds;  interference  in  elections;  formation  of  ministries  not  receiving 
the  support  and  confidence  of  the  Congressional  majority;  closure  of 
Congress  before  that  body  had  passed  the  laws  fixing  the  strength  of 
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the  army  and  navy,  and  the  laws  authorizing  the  collection  of  taxes; 
and  finally,  the  resolve  of  the  President  to  govern  without  those  laws. 
Besides  these,  many  minor  accusations  were  made,  all  of  which  were 
insignificant  compared  with  the  above. 

On  the  other  hand,  President  Balmaceda's  adherents  claimed  that  the 
Liberal  party,  which  had  become  divided  by  internal  dissensions,  al- 
though in  the  majority,  no  longer  was  supported  by  the  people;  that  its 
desire  to  establish  a  " parliamentary  regimen"  instead  of  the  popular 
representative  one  was  in  contravention  of  the  constitution,  which  de- 
clared that  "  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Chile  is  a  popular  rep- 
resentative one ;  "  and  that,  in  withholding  indefinitely  the  passage  of  the 
laws  fixing  the  strength  of  the  army  and  navy  and  of  the  law  fixing  the 
tax  rate,  the  constitution  was  violated,  especially  in  article  28,  which 
states  that  "  only  by  virtue  of  a  law'7  can  these  matters  be  regulated, 
and  that,  if  the  law  was  not  enacted,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  President, 
as  the  "  supreme  chief  of  the  nation,"  to  continue  to  pay  the  army, 
navy,  and  civil  employes;  and  that  Congress  violated  the  laws  in  not 
passing  them  within  ten  days  prior  to  the  date  when  such  laws  become 
operative  as  required  by  one  of  the  rules  of  the  chamber  of  deputies. 
This  resolve  on  the  part  of  President  Balmaceda  to  continue  the  pay- 
ment of  expenses  of  the  Government  resulted  in  his  being  styled  a 
"  dictator,"  and,  shortly  afterward,  in  the  open  revolt  of  the  Congres- 
sional or  Constitutional  party,  as  they  were  afterwards  called. 

In  order  that  the  causes  leading  to  this  struggle  may  be  properly 
judged,  in  Appendix  A  will  be  found  President  Balmaceda's  manifesto 
of  January  1st;  in  Appendix  B  will  be  found  the  note  of  the  representa- 
tives of  Congress  in  reply  thereto — the  virtual  order  of  revolt;  and  in 
Appendix  C  an  exposition  of  the  claims  of  the  Constitutional  party  by 
Don  Waldo  Silva,  a  member  of  the  junta  de  gobierno,  or  committee  of 
government. 

LAND  AND  NAVAL  FORCES. 

On  the  7th  of  January,  1891,  when  the  revolt  took  place,  almost  the 
entire  army  declared  for  President  Balmaceda,  and  the  navy  for  the 
Constitutional  cause.  Thus,  to  start  with,  the  Government  had  the 
standing  army  as  a  nucleus.  This  army  was  composed  of  about  5,000 
men  of  all  arms,  with  headquarters  at  Santiago  and  a  battalion  of 
coast  artillery  of  500  men  stationed  in  the  forts  at  Valparaiso.  This 
regular  army  served  as  a  basis  for  the  forces  which  were  called  out,  and 
as  the  country  had  on  hand  all  equipments  necessary  for  an  army  of 
75,000  or  80,000  men,  the  Government  party  had  no  difficulty  in  uni- 
forming and  arming  all  their  recruits. 

The  artillery  and  mountain  batteries  were  of  Krupp's  make.  The 
infantry  was  armed  with  the  Gras,  Beaumont,  and  Comblain  rifle,  the 
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chamber  of  the  first  having  been  altered  to  take  the  Comblain  car- 
tridge. The  cavalry  was  armed  with  12- shot  Winchester  carbines. 
The  Government  thus  started  with  an  army  already  equipped,  but 
with  no  sea  force,  while  on  the  other  hand,  the  Constitutional  party 
had  all  the  navy  but  no  army. 

The  navy  consisted  of  the  following  vessels :  Blanco  Encalada,  box 
casemate,  armor  clad;  Almirante  Cochrane,  box  casemate,  armor  clad; 
Huascar,  single-turret  monitor;  Esmeralda,  protected  cruiser;  07Hig- 
gins,  corvette;  A btao,  corvette;  M agallanes,  corvette.  (For  details  see 
table.) 

In  addition  the  following  steamers  were  taken  possession  of  and  used 
as  transports:  Aconcagua,  Maipo,  Cacliapoal,  Amazonas,  Itata,  Gopiapo, 
Maule,  Limari,  Biobio,  Pudeto,  Chata  Loa,  Chata  Huanay,  and  Longavi. 
These  belonged  to  the  Compania  Sud  Americana  de  Vapores,  which 
received  19  shillings  per  ton  carrying  capacity  per  month  for  them.  In 
addition  to  these  were  several  smaller  vessels  and  tugs,  the  whole  fleet 
being  able  to  transport  at  one  embarking  in  the  neighborhood  of  10,000 
men  with  artillery,  horses  for  the  cavalry,  ammunition,  stores,  etc. 
All  the  regular  naval  vessels  were  armed  with  Armstrong  guns,  mostly 
high-powered  B.  L.  Es.,  in  the  main  battery,  and  with  efficient  second- 
ary batteries  of  Hotchkiss  E.  F.,  and  Nordenfeldt  machine  guns. 

The  transports  were  armed  with  5-inch  B.  L.  Es.,  on  forecastle  and 
in  forward  cargo  ports,  and  with  Hotchkiss  E.  F.  guns  obtained  from 
the  men-of-war  and  from  abroad. 

As  an  example  of  what  a  dangerous  adversary  the  Aconcagua  was  for 
the  torpedo  cruisers,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  say  that  she  held  both  of 
them  at  bay  for  almost  an  hour  at  the  time  of  the  sinking  of  the  Blanco 
Encalada,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  account  of  that  affair. 

The  Imperial  was  armed  about  as  heavily  as  the  Aconcagua.  From 
this  comparison  it  is  apparent  that  all  the  Government  party  could 
hope  to  do  was  to  harass  their  adversaries  by  attacking  the  unfortified 
ports.  These  were  always  immediately  retaken  without  opposition,  the 
little  Government  fleet  withdrawing  out  of  danger.  This  system  of 
cross-raiding  was  carried  on  to  a  great  extent  during  the  entire  war. 

The  coast  fortifications  before  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  were  quite 
insignificant,  with  the  exception  of  those  about  Valparaiso;  but  both 
parties  made  all  the  efforts  in  their  power  to  protect  the  harbors,  par- 
ticularly the  Government  party,  for  with  them  it  was  of  greater  need, 
exposed  as  they  were  to  attacks  from  the  sea  by  the  fleet.  At  Valpa- 
raiso there  were  mounted  in  the  forts  a  total  of  nineteen  guns,  which 
commanded  all  the  water  approaches,  the  guns  in  Fort  Callao  having 
a  train  over  the  land  in  the  direction  of  Vina  del  Mar.  These  guns 
were  mainly  of  Armstrong  and  Krupp  make  and  were  generally  of  a 
caliber  of  from  8  to  9.2  inches. 

There  was  plenty  of  ammunition  on  hand  for  all  the  guns,  and  at  San- 
tiago it  could  be  made  if  necessary. 


Table  of  principal  war  vessels  operating  in  Chilean  civil  tear. 


Name  of  ship. 


Ventral  caseniute  inm- 
clad. 


Descriptive  remarks. 


Almirante  Cochrane 
and  Blanco  Enca- 
lada. 


Enascar 


Central  casemate  cut  away  at  angles  to  admit  of  direct 
fire  ahead  and  astern ;  double  bottom ;  eight  water-tight 
compartments;  steam  steerer;  electric  plant;  ram 
how;  wood  and  zinc  sfteatKingsj  iron  belt  armor;  great- 

I  ,  est  thickness,  9  inches;  flat  iron  protective  deck  above 

I        armor  belt,  2  to  3  inches  thick. 


IT, 


Single  revolving  turret;  iron  monitor;  short  topgallant; 
forecastle  and  poop;  conning  tower  abaft  turret;  four 
water-tight  bulk-heads;  ram  bow;  iron  side  armor,  4 
inches;  turret,  5.5  to  7  inches  thick. 

Steel  cruiser;  protective  deck,  1.5  inches  thick;  six  trans-  I  ElswicTs  . 

verse  water-tight  bulkheads,  double  bottom,  coal  pro- 
s' ■■■",• 
tectum  ;  cork  belt;  two  conning  towers;  guns  mounted  j 

on  revolving  platform  ;  one  loading  position  ;  ram  bow  . 

'  Wooden  screw  corvette,  sister  of  Alabama ;  England  . 


O'Higgins Wooden  screw  corvette  . 


Magallanes do 

Steel  torpedo  cruisers'. 


Condell  and  Lynch.  .^    ?nlarged  Sharpshooter  type,   thirty -eight   water-tight    I  Bil.k,llhl.a(1 
Ci      compartments;  rani  bow;  protective  deck.  5 


Date 

of 

launch 


Tug. 


Barkentine;  armored 
tops. 


Ft.    In 
204      0 


1883      Two  mil.  masts  . 


1872      liarkentine !     106    10 


1800  i  Two  signal  masts 


Extreme  ! 
breadth 


Ft.   In 
46      0 


Ft.    In 
19      8 


J5    1 


Displace- 
ment. 


Tons.^ 
3.500 


1,870 


Num- 
ber of 
guns. 


1,400 


Class  and  position  of  guns. 


14-ton  B.  L.Armstrong  in  casemate; 
one  13-pounder  B.  L.  on  upper  deck. 


11^-ton  Armstrong  B.  Ls.  in  turret 

20-po under  B.  Ls.  in  broadside  and 
astern. 


Secondary  batteries. 


Class  and  location  of 
torpedo  apparatus-. 


Four  3-pounder  B.  F. ; 

four   6-pounder   R. 

F. ;  four  37"""  B.  C. ; 

three  gatlings. 

Three  K.  C 

TwoB.F. 


One  each  bow  and  one 
astern. 


Num- 
ber of 

senrch 
lights. 


27  ton  Armstrong  B.  Ls. . . 
4-ton  Armstrong  B.  Ls.  (spi 


>  Two   0  pounders,  B. 
F. ;  four  3-pounders ; 
I      two  37"""  R.  E. ;  two 
Gardners. 

70-pounder  Armstrong  B.  L j  Four  3  and  6  pounders 

K.  F. ;  tour  37"""  B. 


)ne  in  stem ;  one  each 
side. 


Spar  . 


C. 


7-inch  Armstrong  M.  L.  B 

6-inch  Armstrong,  B.  L.  Bs 

20-pounder  Armstrong, B.  L.  Ks. . - 
70-pounder  Armstrong,  B.  L.  Es... 
13-pounder  Armstrong,  B.  L.  Bs 

14-pouuder  N.  B.  F 

3  pounder  N.  B.  F 


Six37"""R.C Spar. 


Four  37"""  B.  C. 


Two  37"""  B.C.;  two 
gatlings. 


One  in  stem  fixed ;  two 
each  side  training, 
Canet  system. 


Prob 

able 

present 

speed. 


Style  of  engines. 


Coal 
capacity 


I     Tons. 
9     Horizontal  compound.  254  2,900 


-I  « 


Simple . 


Compound 

Simple 

Compound 

Triple  expansion 


300  1,  lOu 


Horizontal  compound-  COO  6,320 


300  1, 000 

1,100 

1,040 

4,350 
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The  forts  were  manned  by  the  Begimiento  de  la  Costa,  1,200  strong, 
of  which  300  were  stationed  in  Fort  Callao.  A  telegraphic  service  con- 
nected all  the  forts,  and  ranges  were  determined  by  a  system  of  the- 
odolites. 

At  Talcahnano,  the  port  of  Ooncepcion,  five  Armstrong  B.  L.  Bs. 
were  mounted,  and  also  some  few  muzzle-loading  guns.  At  Ooquimbo 
nothing  worthy  of  the  name  of  a  fortification  existed,  but  at  Oaldera 
there  were  two  small  forts  commanding  the  entrance  to  the  harbor, 
mounting  one  gun  each.  At  Iquique  a  9.2  inch  Armstrong  B.  L.  B. 
was  mounted  on  the  island,  and  during  the  latter  part  of  July  a  one- 
gun  battery  was  in  process  of  construction  on  the  northern  side  of  the 

harbor. 

The  Condell  and  Lynch  are  alike,  approximating  the  English  Sharp- 
shooter class,  and  were  built  by  Laird  Brothers,  at  Birkenhead,  being 
240  feet  long,  27.5  feet  broad,  and  drawing  14  feet,  with  a  tonnage  at 
that  draft  of  750  tons.  They  are  constructed  of  steel  throughout,  hav- 
ing a  protective  deck  1  inch  thick  over  two-thirds  of  the  length.  The 
motive  power  is  furnished  by  four  locomotive  boilers,  having  two  fur- 
naces each,  giving  steam  to  two  sets  of  triple  expansion  engines  of  the 
type  of  those  in  the  Speedicell  and  Skipjack,  the  diameter  of  the  cylin- 
ders being  respectively  22,  33,  and  49  inches.  The  trial  speed  was  20.22 
knots.  The  torpedo  launching  apparatus  is  of  the  Canet  type,  one  in 
the  stem  and  two  on  each  side,  the  torpedoes  being  of  the  old  14-inch 
type,  carrying  a  charge  of  about  70  pounds,  with  a  range  of  435  yards. 
Each  vessel  carries  nine  torpedoes.  The  battery  consists  of  three 
Hotchkiss  B.  F.  14- pounders,  four  3-pounders,  and  two  gat  lings.  Two 
of  the  14-pounders  are  forward,  the  third  on  the  poop.  Two  of  the  3- 
pounders  are  in  the  waist  and  two  at  the  break  of  the  poop. 

In  the  beginning  of  January  the  revolt  of  the  Navy  against  the  Gov- 
ernment took  active  form,  the  open  outbreak,  perhaps,  being  hastened 
through  an  impression  that  the  President  was  aware  of  the  measures 
on  foot  and  was  about  to  scatter  the  fleet  in  order  to  prevent  the 
movement. 

On  the  3d  of  January  word  was  sent  to  the  Vice-President  of  the 
Senate  and  the  President  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  that  the  fleet 
was  in  readiness  and  at  their  disposal.  A  few  days  were  passed  in  quiet 
preparation,  and  on  the  6th  these  gentlemen,  with  other  leaders,  em- 
barked at  Valparaiso,  and  found  at  their  disposal  the  ironclads  Blanco, 
LJncalada,  and  Almirante  Cochrane,  the  cruiser  Esmeralda,  and  the 
corvettes  07ffiggins  and  Magallanes,  in  fact,  the  entire  Chilean  fleet, 
with  the  exception  of  the  monitor  Huascar;  the  corvette  Abtao,  then 
returning  from  a  practice  cruise  in  the  Mediterranean ;  the  old  gunboat 
Pilcomayo,  in  the  Straits  of  Magellan  j  the  torpedo  cruisers  Lynch  and 
Condell  on  their  voyage  from  Birkenhead,  and  the  several  torpedo  boats 
of  different  classes  in  the  inner  harbor  of  Valparaiso. 

The  squadron  was  placed  under  the  command  of  Capt.  Jorge  Montt- 
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The  next  day  the  Huascar  was  taken  without  resistance  by  boats  from 
the  other  vessels,  and  the  fleet  proceeded  to  the  bay  of  Quinteros,  15 
miles  up  the  coast  from  Valparaiso.  The  Esmeralda  there  received  in- 
structions to  go  to  Talcahuano  to  recruit  and  procure  arms  and  money, 
and  further  to  cruise  to  the  southward  to  intercept  the  Abtao  and  the 
torpedo  cruisers.  The  next  few  days  were  utilized  by  the  fleet  in  the 
acquisition  of  war  material.  Several  steamers  belonging  to  the  South 
American  Steamship  Company  (a  Chilean  company)  were  taken  for 
transports.  The  Aconcagua  was  the  first  one  captured,  followed  by  the 
Amazonas.  The  latter  was  taken  outside  of  Valparaiso  by  the  Cochrane, 
and  it  is  said  that  she  escaped  from  the  Cochrane  in  to  Valparaiso,  when 
night  fell,  by  shifting  her  running  lights  to  show  from  aft,  turning  and 
getting  away  before  the  trick  was  discovered.  However  this  may  be, 
she  was  promptly  retaken  by  the  Blanco  the  next  day,  in  the  harbor. 
The  Biobio  was  taken  at  Valparaiso  and  put  to  towing  coal  hulks  to 
Quinteros.  The  other  vessels  belonging  to  the  company  taken  over 
were  the  Itata,  Cachapoal  taken  at  Coquimbo  on  the  19th,  the  Copiapo, 
the  Limari,  the  Maule,  the  Trumao,  the  Longavi,  and  the  tugs  Huanay 
and  Loa.  Two  colliers  of  the  Cousino  Company,  the  Isidoro  Cousino, 
and  the  Carlos  Roberto  were  captured  off  Punto  Curamilla,  to  the 
southward  of  Valparaiso,  loaded  with  coal. 

The  Imperial,  one  of  the  finest  steamers  of  the  line,  was  secured  by 
the  Government  and  fitted  out  as  a  transport.  The  Maipo,  as  well,  was 
taken  by  the  Government,  but  on  the  7th  of  April  (before  rendering 
any  service),  she  was  boarded  about  midnight  by  a  party  commanded 
by  an  army  officer,  convej^ed  north,  and  delivered  to  the  Constitution- 
alists. The  Aconcagua,  Maipo,  Cachapoal,  Amazonas,  and  Copiapo  were 
steamers  of  from  2,500  tons  to  4,000  tons  displacement,  and  had  speeds 
of  from  12  to  16  knots.  These  were  provided  with  small-caliber  Arm- 
strong and  machine  guns,  and  protected  in  places  by  bales  of  hay  and 
boiler  plate. 

The  remainder  of  the  steamers  of  the  merchant  fleet  were  taken, 
without  interest,  with  the  exception  of  the  Laja,  Lautaro,  and  Mapocho. 
The  Laja  and  Lautaro  were  transferred  in  Callao  to  the  British  flag  by 
what  appeared  to  be  a  bona-fide  sale,  with  the  object  of  avoiding  trans- 
port service.  The  Laja  was  once  taken  before  the  transfer  by  the  Con- 
stitutionalists, but  released,  perhaps  on  account  of  her  poor  condition. 
The  Compaiiia  Sud  Americana  de  Vapores  received  from  the  Chilean 
Government  200,000  pesos  subsidy,  one  condition  being  that  its  steam- 
ers should  be  available  in  case  of  war.  The  Gobernistas  agreed  for- 
mally to  the  sale  on  condition  that  the  Mapocho  should  be  turned  over 
to  them.  They  agreed  to  this  because  the  Mapocho  was  a  large  fine 
steamer.  The  Constitutionalists  learning  of  this  deal,  sent  the  Amazonas 
to  intercept  her.  She  was  met  off  Callao  on  the  voyage  from  northern 
ports  and  had  on  board  the  new  French  minister  to  Peru.  The  Amazonas 
chased  her  into  Callao,  not  overtaking  her,  however,  for  the  Mapocho 
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was  the  faster  vessel.  The  Amazonas  fired  several  shell  after  her  with- 
out effect.  The  captain  of  the  Amazonas  afterwards  stated  that  he  fired 
only  for  the  purpose  of  heaving  the  Hapocho  to  in  order  to  obtain  news, 
and  that  he  was  unaware  of  the  presence  on  board  of  the  French  min- 
ister. The  Amazonas  was  requested  to  leave  the  harbor  by  the  Peruvian 
authorities.  Avhich  she  did  within  twenty-four  hours.  The  Jfapocho  was 
taken  into  the  arsenal  basin  and  Peruvian  guards  were  placed  on  board. 
When  the  basin  became  crowded  she  was  placed  in  the  outer  bay.  and 
one  night  was  taken  possession  of  by  some  Gobernistas  who  were  a  part 
of  the  force  which  had  crossed  the  frontier  to  Areqnipa  and  Mollendo, 
aud  who  had  since  been  allowed  to  proceed  to  Callao.  The  Peruvians 
disposessed  them  and  re-secured  the  vessel  in  the  arsenal  basin,  under 
guard,  where  she  remained  until  the  close  of  the  war. 

During  this  period  the  vessels  of  the  fleet  were  practically  unmo- 
lested in  their  operations.  The  Blanco  Bncalada  took  from  a  steamer 
bringing  arms  for  the  Government  4,000  Alannlieher  rifles,  but  no 
ammunition,  that  being  due  on  another  vessel.  The  Truman  and  Maule 
were  consequently  ordered  to  cruise  to  the  southward  to  intercept  her, 
which  they  ultimately  failed  to  do. 

A  few  skirmishes  took  place  between  boats  landing  from  the  fleet  or 
going  from  the  shore  to  the  fleet  and  the  police  and  soldiers  on  shore, 
in  which  a  few  were  killed. 

On  the  morning  of  the  16th  of  January  the  Blanco  Bncalada,  lying 
in  range  of  the  forts,  was  fired  upon  from  Ports  Bueras,  Andes,  and 
Yaldivia.  and  was  struck  twice.  One  shell  passed  through  the  cabin 
aud  wardroom  and  broke  up  at  the  5-inch  bulkhead  abaft  the  citadel. 
Six  were  killed  and  several  wounded,  three  mortally.  Another  burst 
outside  the  casemate,  and  the  third  missed  entirely.  The  Blanco  did  not 
respond,  but  steamed  inside  the  shipping,  where  she  was  not  further 
molested.  Upon  asking  permission  to  land  to  bury  the  dead,  the  re- 
quest was  refused.  The  commanding  officer  of  Her  Majesty's  ship 
Cham2)ion  then  carried  them  ashore  under  the  English  ensign,  and 
they  were  buried  with  military  honors. 

In  the  meantime  it  became  apparent  that  the  fleet  by  itself  could 
accomplish  nothing,  and  the  Cochrane  and  JIagallanes  were  sent  north 
on  the  8th  of  January  to  blockade  and  ultimately  to  occupy  the  ports 
of  the  nitrate  provinces.  The  Government,  in  anticipation,  had  some- 
what increased  the  forces  in  the  provinces  of  Tarapaca  and  Atacama. 

Ou  the  10th  of  January  during  the  night  the  corvette  0' Biggins  and 
transport  Amazonas  left  for  Coquimbo,  the  latter  vessel  having  on  board, 
as  military  commander.  Lieut.  Merino  Jarpa.  and  several  representa- 
tives of  the  Chilean  Congress.  Before  leaving  Valparaiso  a  number 
of  men,  less  than  100,  had  been  taken  on  board,  who  afterward  became 
the  nucleus  of  the  naval  battalion. 

As  the  fleet  was  so  far  in  need  of  arms,  money,  and  recruits,  the  ob- 
ject of  this  expedition  seems  to  have  been  solely  the  procurement  of 
those  necessaries  without  any  ulterior  idea  of  occupation. 
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In  the  haste  attendant  upon  the  original  movement  of  the  7th  some 
of  the  equipment  of  the  vessels  had  been  left  behind,  and  it  is  to  be 
regretted,  in  the  interest  of  naval  progress,  that  the  torpedo  nets  of 
the  ironclads  formed  part  of  the  equipment  left  behind. 

The  0:Higgins  and  Amazonas  became  separated  off  Coquimbo  in  a 
fog,  and  in  consequence  the  Amazonas,  which  arrived  first,  landed  three 
boats  with  the  available  force  at  5  a.  m.  of  the  12th.  A  few  shots  were 
exchanged  with  the  police,  resulting  in  some  casualties,  but  the  landing 
party  succeeded  in  obtaining  possession  of  Coquimbo  without  great 
difficulty.  At  8  a.  m.  the  OPHiggim  arrived,  and  during  the  day,  in  a 
conference  held  with  prominent  citizens  of  La  Serena,  that  place  capit- 
ulated. 

The  immediate  result  of  these  events  was  an  accession  of  recruits 
and  arms  and  money  from  the  custom  house  in  Coquimbo  and  the 
banks  in  La  Serena. 

On  the  14th  an  expedition  started  for  Ovalle,  to  the  southward,  in 
rail  communication  with  La  Serena.  The  expedition  consisted  of  about 
150  infantry  and  a  Gatling  gun.  At  Las  Cardas,  a  station  on  the  road, 
the  party  was  joined  by  a  number  of  armed  men.  On  arrival  at  Ovalle 
no  resistance  was  met,  and  the  expedition  acquired  250  Beaumont  rifles 
and  ammunition,  besides  having  its  ranks  increased  by  volunteers. 
At  this  place,  however,  it  was  attacked  by  a  cavalry  detachment 
under  Col.  Stephan,  which  had  been  dispatched  overland  from  Santiago, 
and  was  compelled  to  retreat  on  Coquimbo.  Upon  Stephan's  approach 
to  that  city  it  was  forced  to  take  to  the  vessels. 

The  Esmeralda,  having  returned  from  her  mission  south,  had  joined 
the  fleet,  thus  increasing  its  number  to  four  by  the  capture  of  the  Cach- 
apoal.  The  vessels  remained  for  some  days  in  the  harbor  of  Coquimbo 
without  incident,  except  the  firing  by  the  Esmeralda  of  a  few  shell  at 
the  forts. 

After  the  troops  on  shore  had  fired  upon  a  boat  of  the  Esmeralda 
while  boarding  a  mail  steamer,  the  fleet  left  for  the  north  to  join  the 
vessels  blockading  Tarapaca. 

The  Government  now  commenced  the  formation  of  an  army  division 
in  the  province  of  Coquimbo,  increased  the  fortifications  of  Valparaiso, 
and  sent  troops  to  Tarapaca. 

The  corvette  Abtao,  returning  from  her  practice  cruise  in  Europe, 
was  met  near  the  island  of  Chiloe  by  the  transport  Aconcagua,  and 
with  little  effort  was  induced  to  give  in  her  allegiance  to  the  Constitu- 
tional cause,  and  proceeded  to  join  the  fleet  off*  Iquique,  arriving  on 
the  6th  of  February.  The  Lynch  in  the  meantime  had  arrived  at  Punta 
Arenas  in  the  Straits  of  Magellan  some  days  in  advance  of  her  sister, 
the  CondeU.  There  the  gun-boat  Pilcomayo  was  met  aud  papers  con- 
taining an  account  of  the  revolution  were  received  by  mail  from  Val- 
paraiso. The  commanders  of  the  Lynch  and  Pilcomayo  soon  found 
themselves  in  accord  with  the  revolutionary  movement,  and  in  spite  of 
orders  received  by  the  picket-boat  Condor  in  the  straits,  resolved  to 
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proceed  to  Ancud  and  await  further  orders  and  the  arrival  of  the  Con- 
dell  in  order  to  deliver  the  three  vessels  to  the  Constitutional  party. 
The  second  in  command  of  the  Lynch,  however,  while  apparently  giv- 
ing in  his  adhesion,  in  the  same  manner  laid  his  plans  to  secure  these 
vessels  for  the  Government,  in  which  he  was  aided  by  the  governor  of 
the  colony.  Accordingly  the  captain  of  the  Lynch  was  surprised  while 
asleep  and  sent  on  shore.  Signals  were  made  for  the  commander  of 
the  Pilcomayo  to  repair  on  board  the  Lynch,  and  on  his  arrival  he  was 
also  placed  under  arrest  and  sent  on  shore.  Offers  were  made  to  them 
of  liberty  and  the  restoration  of  their  commands  if  they  would  promise 
neutrality  for  themselves  and  vessels  during  the  war;  these  offers  were 
declined.  Subsequently  these  officers  were  allowed  to  depart,  and 
in  the  Argentine  they  rendered  valuable  service  to  the  Constitutional 
cause  in  preventing  the  delivery  of  war  material  to  the  Chilean  govern- 
ment, as  well  as  in  harassing  and  impeding  the  movements  of  govern- 
ment troops  through  Argentine  territory.  The  commander  of  the 
Lynch,  with  others,  succeeded  under  great  difficulties  in  crossing  the 
Andes  and  rejoining  his  comrades  in  the  north  of  Chile. 

The  Lynch  proceeded  to  Valparaiso  and  the  pilcomayo  to  Buenos 
Ayres  and  later  to  Montevideo,  at  both  of  which  places  attempts  were 
made  to  board  her  by  parties  of  Constitutional  sympathizers,  which  at- 
tempts failed.  She  was  put  out  of  commission  in  the  river  and  took  no 
part  in  the  war.  The  Condell  arrived  without  adventure  in  Valparaiso 
for  service  with  the  Government. 

The  vessels  which  had  gone  north  to  blockade  the  ports  of  Tarapaca, 
arrived  at  their  station  on  the  12th  of  January. 

The  Government  was  making  great  efforts  to  hold  the  nitrate  prov- 
inces as  their  retention  was  of  great  importance,  on  account  of  the 
large  proportion  of  the  entire  revenues  of  Chile  furnished  by  them. 

The  Lmperial  and  the  Louis  Cousino,  a  small  transport,  had  landed  at 
Patillos  a  considerable  number  of  men  (about  300)  under  Col.  Eobles, 
and  in  the  neighborhood  of  Arica  about  2,000  more  under  Colonels  Ar- 
rate  and  Gana.  These  latter  started  at  once  across  the  desert  to  effect 
a  junction  with  Col.  Eobles. 

The  Magallanes,  on  arrival  north  on  the  12th  of  January,  had  been  de- 
tailed to  blockade  Pisagua.  The  garrison  at  that  place  being  very 
small,  its  capitulation  was  very  soon  secured.  The  Constitutionalists 
now  holding  Pisagua,  increased  their  numbers  there  and  extended  their 
operations  along  the  nitrate  railway  as  far  as  Zapiga. 

In  a  few  days,  however,  about  the  end  of  January,  a  detachment  of 
Government  troops  arrived  by  rail  from  Iquique  and  engaged  them  at 
Zapiga,  and  compelled  them  to  retire  to  Hospicio,  where  they  were 
again  attacked,  and,  although  aided  by  the  guns  of  the  Magallanes  and 
Cachapoal,  they  were  obliged  to  retire  to  the  ships.  On  the  26th  of. 
January  these  vessels  sailed  for  Iquique.  The  material  results  of  this 
expedition  were,  as  usual,  an  increase  in  numbers  of  about  300  men 
and  officers,  completely  equipped,  and  a  considerable  sum  of  money. 
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On  the  following  day  the  Cachapoal  was  sent  to  the  southward,  under 
orders  to  touch  at  all  ports  and  procure  men,  arms,  and  money.  Col.  I 
Canto,  with  a  small  body  of  infantry,  accompanied  this  expedition. 
Iluanillos  was  first  occupied;  then  Tocopilla,  and  on  the  30th,  Taltal, 
where  the  Huascar  was  found  in  quiet  possession.  Here  the  men  were 
supplied  with  clothing  and  money.  Cobija  was  then  taken,  and  on  the 
4th  of  February  the  two  vessels,  Huascar  and  Cachapoal,  returned  to 
Iquique,  after  a  very  successful  expedition. 

The  recapture  of  Pisagua  having  been  decided  upon,  a  squadron, 
consisting  of  the  Cochrane,  V  Higgins,  Amazonas,  and  Cachapoal,  arrived 
at  that  port  in  the  early  morning  of  the  6th  of  February,  and,  with  the 
Magallanes,  immediately  began  to  effect  a  landing  under  cover  of  the 
guns  of  the  vessels  at  two  places,  Punto  Pichala  to  the  southward  aud 
at  a  point  to  the  northward  of  the  town.  The  Government  troops  were 
stationed  at  Hospicio  on  the  hills  to  the  rear,  with  two  Krupp  field- 
pieces,  and  a  number  of  them  were  posted  in  the  town  itself.  The  two 
lines  of  the  Constitutionalists  after  landing  ascended  the  hills  under 
the  guns  of  the  fleet  and  carried  the  Government  position  without  diffi- 
culty. 

Some  damage  was  caused  in  the  town  by  the  fire  from  the  ships,  and 
a  large  number  of  prisoners  were  taken,  together  with  four  pieces  of 
field  artillery  (Krupp).  This  success  was  followed  by  the  Constitu- 
tionalists routing  the  Government  troops  at  San  Francisco.  At  Huara, 
however,  a  stand  was  made  by  the  Government  forces,  and  being  rein- 
forced from  Iquique  they  were  able  to  check  completely  the  advance  of 
the  Constitutionalists  in  an  engagement  of  about  three  hours'  duration, 
compelling  them  to  again  retreat  upon  the  fleet.  Following  this  action 
the  Constitutionalists  abandoned  the  idea  of  taking  the  province  by 
way  of  Pisagua,  and  assembled  at  Iquique. 

The  Gobernistas  divining  the  intention,  a  party  of  them,  under  Col. 
Soto,  returned  by  rail  and  attacked  the  Constitutionalists,  who  had 
occupied  Iquique  and  had  barricaded  themselves  in  the  custom-house 
at  the  landing  pier,  Merino  Jarpa  being  in  command. 

The  attacking  party  came  down  the  hills  in  the  morning  under  cover 
of  a  fog.  The  Esmeralda  and  Huascar  lay  off  Cavancha  Bay  to  the 
southward  of  the  city  and  shelled  the  hills  in  the  forenoon,  but  later 
rejoined  the  fleet  in  Iquique. 

The  fight  at  the  custom-house  was  a  very  stubborn  one.  Goni,  the 
senior  naval  officer,  sent  the  boats  of  the  Blanco  twice  to  the  assist- 
ance of  the  people  there  before  they  could  effect  a  landing  and  reinforce 
them.  The  fleet  in  the  meantime  shelled  the  vicinity  of  the  custom- 
house, causing  great  damage,  several  blocks  being  totally  destroyed. 

At  4  p.  m.,  through  the  efforts  of  Rear-  Admiral  Hotham,  present  in 
the  Warspite,  an  armistice  was  agreed  upon  until  the  following  day. 

Capt.  Lambton,  of  the  Warspite,  in  conducting  the  negotiations,  was 
under  fire  in  his  gig,  which  was  several  times  hit. 
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The  next  day,  the  20th  of  February,  a  conference  was  held  on  board 
the  War  spite  at  which  were  present  the  leaders  of  both  parties.  The 
result  of  this  was  the  following  agreement,  which  was  rigidly  adhered 
to:  The  forces  of  the  Government  were  to  retire  to  Cavancha  Bay; 
Iquique  remaining  in  the  possession  of  the  fleet.  At  Cavancha  Bay 
the  Government  troops  were  to  deliver  up  their  arms  and  the  men 
were  to  be  set  free,  to  remain  in  Iquique,  or  to  be  furnished  transpor- 
tation to  their  homes.  The  officers  were  included  in  the  agreement,  the 
terms  of  which  were  honorably  carried  into  effect. 

Robles,  in  command  of  the  Gobernistas  remaining  in  the  Pampas, 

now  took  up  a  strong  position  near  Pozo  Almonte,  tore  up  the  railway, 

cut  the  telegraph,  and  largely  increased  his  command  from  the  nitrate 

workmen.    While  in  this  position  he  dominated  the  district,  and  no 

revenues  could  accrue  to  the  Constitutionalists.    Accordingly  they 

laid  their  plans  to  dislodge  him,  and  on  March  7  a  severe  engagement 

took  place  at  the  station  of  Pozo  Almonte,  in  which  Robles  was  killed 

and  the  Government  forces  completely  dispersed.    This  was  a  very 

sanguinary  battle,   the  total  loss  being  about  1,000  in  killed  and 

wounded.    If  Robles  had  been  able  to  delay  the  fight  a  few  days  he 

would  have  been  reinforced  by  Col.  Camus  and  1,000  men  who  had 

started  to  his  aid  from  Antofagasta,  but  when  within  150  miles  of  Pozo 

Almonte,  Camus  received  information  of  Robles'  defeat  and  withdrew 

his  division  to  Calama,  where  his  command  was  increased  to  2,300  men 

by  refugees  from  Pozo  Almonte  and  from  Antofagasta,  which  had 

fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Constitutionalists.    During  the  march  to 

relieve  Robles  the  command  suffered  greatly  from  lack  of  water  and 

provisions.    Having  neither  artillery  nor  cavalry,  Camus  did  not  deem 

it  advisable  to  undertake  a  campaign  in  Tarapaca,  and,  acting  under 

instructions  from  Santiago,  commenced  a  retreat  across  the  desert  and 

the  Andes  to  Santiago.     This  was  a  march  of  great  difficulty.    The 

command  twice  crossed  the  Andes  in  the  winter  season  and  covered  a 

distance  on  foot  of  about  700  miles,  arriving  finally  in  Santiago,  having 

lost  from  all  causes  less  than  200  men. 

The  Constitutionalists  now  being  in  quiet  possession  of  Tarapaca  and 
enjoying  the  revenue  from  the  nitrate  beds,  set  to  work  to  form  and 
equip  an  army.  Agents  were  sent  abroad  to  influence  opinion  and  to 
prevent  the  delivery  of  war  material  to  Balmaceda.  Expeditions  were 
made  to  the  southward  of  Iquique  and  ports  were  occupied  with  the 
customary  increase  in  the  Constitutionalists'  forces,  of  men,  arms,  and 
money. 

The  troops  which  had  been  landed  under  Arrate  and  Gananear  Arica, 
took  no  part  in  the  war.  They  were  disarmed  on  Peruvian  soil  and  re- 
mained in  Peru  in  considerable  distress  until  the  conclusion  of  the  war. 
It  was  a  portion  of  these  troops  which  had  been  allowed  to  proceed  to 
Callao  that  took  part  in  the  attempt  ou  the  Mapocho. 
16395— No.  4 2 
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THE  SINKING  OF  THE  BLANCO  ENCALADA. 

In  the  days  following  the  occupation  of  Tarapaca  by  the  Constitu- 
tionalists the  Government  was  not  idle.  The  Lynch  and  Condell,  upon 
their  arrival  in  Valparaiso,  were  in  very  bad  condition,  the  most  seri- 
ous trouble  being  the  weakness  of  the  boiler  tubes.  Being  of  steel  of 
an  especial  pattern  it  was  found  impossible  to  replace  them  in  Chile, 
and  at  length  brass  tubes  were  taken  from  locomotives  and  utilized  in 
the  boilers  as  a  temporary  expedient. 

Iu  the  second  week  in  April,  repairs  having  been  completed,  the  ves- 
sels went  outside  for  practice  with  the  torpedoes,  after  which,  in  com- 
pany with  the  Imperial,  they  went  north  to  try  conclusions  with  the 
fleet. 

The  Blanco  Bncalada,  Huascar,  Magallanes,  Aconcagua,  Cachapoal, 
and  Biobio  had  occupied  Caldera  on  the  morning  of  the  22d  of  April, 
and,  later  in  the  day,  the  Huascar,  Magallanes,  and  Cachapoal  leaving 
Caldera  occupied  Carrizal,  where  they  were  joined  quickly  by  the 
Aconcagua. 

The  Government  troops  present  in  the  province  under  Stephan  re- 
treated on  Copiapo  and  eventually  arrived  at  Santiago,  having  crossed 
the  Andes  into  Argentine  territory,  where  they  were  compelled  to  give 
up  their  arms. 

Carlos  Moraga,  in  command  of  the  Condell,  and  senior  officer  of  the 
torpedo  fleet,  received  at  Huasco  a  telegram  from  the  President  on 
the  22d  of  April,  informing  him  of  the  presence  in  Caldera  of  the  fleet. 
Acting  upon  this  information,  and  after  conferring  with  the  other  com- 
manders and  officers,  he  shaped  his  plans,  and  on  the  following  morning 
the  two  torpedo  cruisers  attacked  and  sunk  the  Blanco  in  that  harbor, 
afterwards  sustaining  an  hour's  engagement  with  the  Aconcagua,  but 
without  material  result.  In  view  of  the  importance  of  this  event  and 
its  bearing  on  naval  warfare,  the  official  reports  on  the  subject  are 
given  in  full,  with  extracts  from  the  report  of  the  commission  appointed 
to  examine  into  the  possibility  of  raising  the  sunken  ironclad.  The 
Blanco  had  left  her  torpedo  net  on  the  pier  in  Valparaiso  when  she 
took  her  departure  in  January. 

Caldera,  April  23,  1891. 
To  the  Governor  of  Chanaral: 

I  will  thank  you  to  communicate  the  following  to  Don  Jorie  Montt.  Iquique: 

I  regret  to  have  to  inform  you  that  at  4  :30  a.  m.  to-day  the  vessel  under  my  com- 
mand was  sunk  by  a  combined  attack  of  the  torpedo  cruisers  Lynch  and  Condell, 
six  out  of  the  seven  torpedoes  they  fired  having  struck  the  Blanco. 

We  have  lost  about  the  half  of  the  crew,  and  of  the  officers.  Purser  Guzman,  Lieut. 
Pacheco,  Cadet  Soto  Aguilar,  and  all  the  engineers. 

We  have  also  to  lament  the  loss  of  Don  Enrique  Valdes  Vergara. 

The  torpedo  catchers  were  hotly  cannonaded  by  the  Blanco  before  she  sank,  and 
also,  later  on,  by  the  Aconcagua,  when  that  vessel  was  entering  the  port  from  Car- 
rizal, but  we  are  unable  to  say  what  damage  they  have  sustained. 
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The  vessel  is  lying  over  to  tlie  starboard,  the  extremities  of  the  bridges  appearing 
above  water.     I  believe  we  can  save  all  the  guns  on  the  upper  deck  and  later  on  all 

the  rest. 
I  have  a  diver  here.     I  await  here  your  orders,  premising  that  I  have  embarked 

all  the  survivors  in  the  Aconcagua.  _ 

Luis  A.  Goki. 


Report  of  Commander  Moraga. 

Valparaiso,  April  29,  1891. 
To  the  Commandant-General  of  Marine: 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  to  you  the  following  report  of  the  operations  car- 
ried out  by  the  squadron  under  my  command : 

I  left  Valparaiso  on  the  18th  instant  with  the  torpedo  catchers  CondeU  and  Lynch 
aud  the  armed  transport  Imperial. 

Deeming  it  to  be  necessary  to  experiment  with  the  torpedoes  and  to  exercise  the 
crews  in  order  to  obtain  satisfactory  results,  I  remained  at  Quinteros  on  the  18th, 
19th,  and  20th  instants.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  last-mentioned  day  I  received  from 
you  the  information  sent  by  His  Excellency  the  President  of  the  Republic  to  the 
effect  that  the  revolutionary  squadron  would  arrive  at  Caldera  with  a  division  to 
disembark  there  on  the  morning  of  the  22d.  On  receiving  information  of  this  mat- 
ter I  sent  you  by  telegraph  a  plan  prepared  in  view  of  the  sudden  appearance  of  the 
revolutionary  squadron  in  the  province  of  Atacama.  I  informed  you  that  I  should 
leave  Quinteros  on  the  morning  of  the  21st,  in  order  to  arrive  at  Huasco  to  acquire 
news  on  the  afternoon  of  the  22d,  and  if  the  news  of  the  arrival  of  the  squadron 
was  confirmed  and  its  position  could  be  approximately  learned  I  should  attack  at 
daybreak  on  the  23d.  At  8  a.  m.  on  the  21st  I  sailed  from  Quinteros  northward, 
after  having  given  the  orders  necessary  to  carry  into  effect  the  plan  of  operations. 
At  2  p.  m.  I  arrived  at  Huasco,  and  the  shore  authorities  informed  me  that  at  that 
moment  the  ironclads  Blanco  and  Cochrane,  the  monitor  Huascar,  one  of  the  cor- 
vettes, and  three  transports  were  anchored  in  Caldera  Bay.  In  this  emergency  I 
called  on  board  the  commander  of  the  Lynch,  and  after  careful  consultation  a  plan 
of  attack  was  agreed  upon. 

I  sailed  at  5  p.  in.,  and  shortly  afterwards  the  Lynch,  which  had  remained  in  the 
roadstead  experimenting  with  torpedoes,  signaled  me  and  came  alongside  to  inform 
me  that  at  the  last  moment  she  had  received  news  from  shore  that  three  steamers 
had  been  sighted  at  Caldera.  This  information  induced  me  to  change  the  plan  pre- 
viously agreed  upon. 

We  continued  in  line  in  the  direction  of  Caldera,  the  Lynch  keeping  to  the  right  of 
the  CondeU. 

According  to  the  plan  agreed  upon  we  were  timed  to  arrive  at  Cabeza  de  Vaca  at 
3:30  a.  m.  on  the  23d,  and  hugging  the  north  shore  of  Caldera,  to  attack  the  revolu- 
tionary squadron,  first  of  all  with  the  bow  torpedo  and  afterwards  with  the  two  port 
ones.  This  operation  was  to  be  performed,  in  the  first  place,  by  the  flagship  which 
was  to  commence  the  attack. 

A  little  before  4  a.  m.  I  entered  Caldera  Bay,  and  as  soon  as  the  light  of  the  moon 
enabled  me  to  do  so,  I  made  out  from  the  commander's  bridge  the  position  of  the 
revolutionary  vessels. 

Meanwhile  the  Lynch  followed  in  my  wake  at  a  distance  of  about  50  meters. 
Given  the  position  of  the  vessels  at  half  speed  I  put  the  bow  perpendicular  to  the 
Blanco  or  Cochrane.  I  was  not  able,  at  the  time,  to  distinguish  which  of  these  two 
vessels  I  had  in  front.  To  one  side  of  the  bows  of  the  ironclad  I  discerned  another 
vessel  which,  from  its  appearance,  I  took  to  be  the  Huascar.  At  a  distance,  more  or 
less,  of  100  meters,  I  fired  the  bow  torpedo  which  passed  the  bow  tof  the  ironclad, 
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almost  touching  it,  and  which,  I  believe,  strucK  the  vessel  lying  near  to  her.  Imme- 
diately after  this  first  shot  I  put  about  to  starboard,  and  at  a  distance  of  about  60 
meters  Lieut.  Vargas  dexterously  applied  the  first  port  torpedo,  which  must  have 
struck  the  bows  of  the  vessel  we  were  attacking.  At  the  same  time  I  ordered  Lieut. 
Rivera  to  fire  from  the  same  side  the  second  torpedo. 

Between  the  sending  off  of  the  second  and  third  torpedo  the  ironclad  opened  a 
rapid  and  persistent  fire  upon  my  vessel,  making  use  of  her  mitrailleuses,  rapid  firing 
guns,  and  rifles. 

After  firing  the  first  torpedo  I  went  ahead  at  full  speed. 

The  ironclad's  fire  continued  to  be  directed  against  my  vessel,  without  observing 
that  the  Lynch,  by  performing  the  same  maneuver  as  the  Condell,  was  approaching 
to  within  a  short  distance  when  she  fired  her  bow  torpedo,  which,  however,  missed. 
Putting  about  to  starboard,  the  Lynch  fired  her  second  torpedo,  which  struck  the 
Blanco  about  amidships,  and  two  minutes  afterwards  the  revolutionary  vessel  foun- 
dered. Seven  minutes,  more  or  less,  elapsed  between  the  firing  of  the  first  torpedo 
from  the  Condell  and  the  last  from  the  Lynch. 

In  leaving  Caldera  we  encountered  the  transport  Aconcagua,  which  vessel  was 
making  for  the  bay  from  the  south.  On  sighting  us  she  made  off  to  seaward,  at  the 
same  time  opening  fire  on  lis. 

The  revolutionary  transport,  finding  it  was  useless  to  attempt  to  escape  owing  to 
our  superior  speed,  headed  again  for  Caldera,  in  the  hope,  perhaps,  of  finding  her 
companion  ships  and  being  assisted  by  them.  She  was  at  once  attacked  by  the  two 
torpedo  catchers,  the  action  lasting  about  an  hour  and  a  half.  In  this  period  of  time 
the  Lynch  and  Condell  had  silenced  the  Aconcagua's  fire  and  had  compelled  her  to 
stop  her  engines.  She  did  not  haul  down  her  flag  because  she  fought  without  it. 
At  this  juncture  there  appeared  on  the  horizon  a  steamer,  which  I  took  to  be  the 
Esmeralda,  and  at  the  same  time  sundry  tubes  of  the  port  boilers  burst,  and  the  engi- 
neers were  compelled  for  some  minutes  to  leave  their  department.  In  this  emer- 
gency 1  headed  for  the  south,  and  ordered  the  Lynch  to  abandon  the  prize. 

A  few  minutes  later  I  discovered  that  the  vessel  in  sight  was  the  British  ironclad 
Warspite,  which  seemed  more  disposed  to  cut  off  our  retreat  than  to  enter  the  port. 
The  Aconcagua  seized  upon  this  chance  to  steam  for  Caldera  at  full  speed  and  seek 
the  protection  of  the  forts. 

I  must  not  omit  to  mention  that  when  we  entered  Caldera  to  ascertain  the  effects 
of  the  torpedoes  we  were  fired  upon  by  the  forts. 

I  am  able  to  state  that  the  Blanco  Encalada  had  on  board  at  the  time  of  the  action 
a  crew  of  285  men,  of  whom  only  45  were  saved. 

I  have  the  satisfaction  of  informing  you  that  I  am  highly  pleased  with  the  skill 
and  presence  of  mind  of  Commander  Fuentes,  in  whom  I  have  found  a  clever,  cour- 
ageous, and  intelligent  cooperator  in  the  most  critical  moments  and  situations. 

I  particularly  recommend  to  your  notice  Lieuts.  Vargas  and  Rivera  of  the  Condell, 
and  Lieut.  Salva  of  the  Lynch,  who  personally  directed  the  torpedoes  against 
the  revolted  vessels. 

I  also  recommend  to  your  notice  the  remainder  of  the  officers  and  midshipmen  of 
the  flagship,  and  the  officers  of  the  troops,  all  of  whom  comported  themselves  with  a 
serenity  and  enthusiasm  deserving  of  all  praise. 

The  purser  of  the  vessel,  Don  Alberto  Valdes  A.,  offered  to  assist  Lieut.  Cook  in 
the  management  of  the  vessel,  stationing  himself  at  the  telegraphs  and  rudder 
chains,  and  thanks  to  this  opportune  assistance,  the  steering  of  the  Condell  was  all 
that  could  be  desired. 

The  secretary  of  the  squadron,  Don  Emilio  Sartori,  comported  himself  with  such 
sereneness  and  activity  that  during  the  action  he  was  not  content  with  animating 
the  crew,  but  he  constantly  passed  to  and  fro  to  the  magazine  to  bring  ammunition 
when  it  ran  short,  and  also  firing  several  shots  from  the  stern  gun,  of  which  he  took 
charge  in  company  with  Sergt.  Gaona  of  the  third  of  the  line. 
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Seiior  Sartori  in  his  particular  capacity  has  given  me  satisfaction  and  has  con- 
tributed to  the  success  of  the  day. 

Dr.  Alcerreca  comported  himself  with  serenity  and  fulfilled  his  duty. 

First  Engineer  Astorga  and  his  subordinates  have  given  me  satisfaction  in  the 
manipulation  of  the  engines. 

The  torpedo  engineers,  Bastolio  and  Duran,  have  fulfilled  their  duty  with  a  degree 
of  enthusiasm  which  does  honor  to  their  ability  and  activity. 

The  troops  and  crews  of  the  vessels  have  fulfilled  their  duty,  as  becomes  Chileans 
who  fight  for  the  reestablishment  of  public  order. 

I  regret  to  say  that  we  have  several  wounded.  Among  those  dangerously  wounded 
are  Maj.  Pacheco,  Capt.  Infante,  and  torpedoist  Hellec,  of  the  Lynch. 

I  congratulate  you  on  the  result  of  the  operations,  and  I  cherish  the  hope  that  the 
civil  war  may  be  speedily  ended  in  order  that  Chile  may  be  spared  further  misfor- 
tunes. 

God  save  you. 

Carlos  E.  Moraga. 


Beport  of  Don  Merino  Jarpa, 

April  24,  1891. 
Sen  or  Jorje  Montt: 

The  situation  is  as  follows.  Yesterday  information  was  opportunely  sent  to  the 
Huascar  and  MagaUanes  at  Carrizal  of  the  attack  of  the  torpedo  catchers  and  of  the 
sinking  of  the  Blanco.  They  left  that  port  last  night,  and  together  with  the  Cach- 
apoal  have  arrived  this  morning  at  Caldera;  all  well. 

A  diver  worked  yesterday  and  to-day  on  the  Blanco,  and  has  taken  out  of  her  two 
Nordenfeldts.  The  Blanco  lies  over  on  her  starboard  side;  the  extremities  of  the 
fore  and  after  bridges  are  about  a  foot  out  of  water. 

Killed:  Valdes  Vergara,  Lieut.  Jorje  Pacheco,  Midshipman  Soto  Aguilar,  Dr. 
Boza  Cadiz,  Purser  Guzman,  all  the  engineers,  and  about  180  sailors. 

Messrs.  Barros  Luco  and  Vial  Guzman  were  on  board  at  the  time,  and  they  have 
escaped,  but  not  without  suffering  somewhat. 

Copiap6  abandoned.  The  enemy's  forces  to  the  number  of  500  or  600  cavalry  and 
the  Copiapo  police  in  San  Antonio. 

Before  leaving,  Stephan  and  Riso  Patron  arrested  Matta,  Father  Carter,  and  seven 
of  the  most  respectable  citizens  of  Copiap<5  and  have  taken  them  along  with  them. 

All  the  railway  rolling-stock  and  all  the  telegraphic  and  telephonic  appurtenances 
have  been  taken  by  the  enemy.  Owing  to  this  circumstance  I  have  not  marched 
with  the  division  to  Copiap6,  but  hope  to  be  able  to  do  so  to  morrow  or  the  day 
after. 

Yesterday  a  commission  of  25  citizens  arrived  from  Copiapd  to  inform  us  that  the 
inhabitants  awaited  with  impatience  the  arrival  of  our  division ;  as  it  was  not  pos- 
sible, however,  to  proceed  thither  with  the  infantry  for  want  of  means  of  transport, 
I  have  sent  the  commission  back  with  25  cavalry. 

In  the  fight  I  had  with  the  torpedo  catchers  at  the  entrance  of  the  port  I  was  very 
fortunate.  I  had  4  men  wounded;  seven  projectiles  only  struck  the  vessel,  all  in 
her  upper  works,  out  of  upwards  of  400  shots,  which  clearly  indicates  bad  marksmen. 

The  action  took  place  at  a  distance  of  1,000  to  1,500  meters,  and  I  think  I  have 
caused  considerable  damage  to  one  of  the  vessels,  because  she  withdrew  half  an  hour 
after  the  action  commenced,  and  much  steam  and  smoke  was  observed  to  escape  from 
her. 

The  action  lasted  one  hour  and  twenty  minutes,  and  I  fired  190  rapid  shots. 

The  Holley  division  is  at  Punta  Diaz,  and  we  suppose  that  by  this  time  it  will 
have  advanced  in  the  direction  of  Chaiiarcillo. 
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The  expedition  south  is  temporarily  suspended  pending  the  receipt  of  your  in- 
structions respecting  it. 

We  have  advised  Santiago  by  steamer  Pizarro  of  the  postponement  of  our  journey 
south  in  consequence  of  the  Blanco  affair,  for  their  guidance  in  their  preparations. 
A  locomotive  is  being  put  in  order  for  us  in  Copiap6,  aud  I  have  sent  a  mechanic  and 
boiler-maker  to  give  assistance.  Watch  the  cable.  We  have  found  telegrams  from 
Balmaceda  in  which  he  says  that  we  should  be  in  Caldera  on  the  morning  of  the  22d. 
We  await  orders. 

Merino  Jarpa. 


Caldera,  April  23,  1891. 
Commander-in-Chief:  * 

I  am  sorry  to  inform  you  that  this  morning  at  4.45  a.  m.  the  vessel  under  my  com- 
mand was  suddenly  attacked  and  sunk  by  the  two  Dictatorial  torpedo  cruisers 
Lynch  and  Condell.  My  ship  was  for  the  first  time  in  a  long  period  moored  with  a 
slip  rope  to  a  buoy,  but  with  steam  up,  in  order  to  rest  the  weary  crew,  in  the  con- 
fidence inspired  by  the  news  brought  by  the  Warspite  a  few  days  before  of  the  peace 
negotiations  in  progress,  and  in  the  belief  that  the  enemy  could  not  have  learned  of 
the  arrival  of  the  squadron  the  previous  day.  Taking  advantage  of  the  dark  night 
and  with  their  great  speed,  the  torpedo  cruisers  were  able  to  approach  without  be- 
ing seen  to  within  a  distance  of  3,000  meters  approximately.  I  immediately  opened 
fire  upon  them,  manning  with  the  watch  the  two  rapid  fire  and  the  six  Nordenfeldt 
machine  guns  on  the  upper  deck.  The  officer  of  the  deck  sounded  the  alarm  to  gen- 
eral quarters. 

Arriving  on  deck,  I  ordered  the  slip  rope  let  go,  and  the  engines  started  in  order 
that  the  ship  might  present  her  bow  to  the  cruiser,  at  the  same  time  maneuvering 
to  clear  the  harbor  as  the  only  means  of  avoiding  the  torpedoes. 

Meanwhile  one  of  the  torpedo  cruisers  approached  to  within  about  1,000  meters  of 
the  starboard  side,  discharging  three  Whiteheads,  but  on  account  of  the  great  dis- 
tance none  of  them  took  effect.  Repulsed  by  the  two  rapid-fire  guns,  he  was  obliged 
to  withdraw,  delivering  at  the  same  time  a  heavy  fire  that  caused  us  numerous  losses 
among  the  crew. 

During  this  time,  the  ship  having  got  headway,  the  second  torpedo  cruiser  ap- 
proached to  within  about  100  meters,  taking  advantage  of  the  unfortunate  circum- 
stance that  the  rapid-fire  guns  had  ceased  firing  for  a  moment,  because  of  the  burst- 
ing of  a  shell  among  the  people  that  served  them,  and  the  no  less  fatal  fact  that  the 
captains  of  the  main  battery  could  not  aim  on  account  of  the  small  size  of  the  enemy 
and  the  darkness  of  the  night,  and  then  discharged  what  I  took  to  be  her  bow  tor- 
pedo, striking  us  about  amidships. 

The  vessel,  pierced  on  her  starboard  side  between  the  engine  and  boiler  compart- 
ments, began  to  fill  rapidly.  The  fires  being  quickly  extinguished  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  use  the  pumps  to  free  the  ship  of  water,  much  more  so  to  beach  her.  Conse- 
quently, five  minutes  later  she  heeled  to  starboard,  disappearing  completely  beneath 
the  surface  and  left  only  only  the  ends  of  the  bridges  exposed. 

The  men  were  rescued  by  boats  from  shore,  about  200  being  saved.     There  were 
drowned,  however,  about  120,  among  whom  were  the  gallant  and  enthusiastic  secre-   j 
tary  of  the  squadron,  Sr.  Enrique  Valdes  Vergara,  the  no  less  valiant  officers,  Lieut. 
Pacheco,  First  Engineer  Trewhela,  Surgeon  Boza,  Midshipman  Soto  Aguilar,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  engineers'  force  and  marines. 

As  you  will  note,  the  loss  of  life  was  great.     Everyone  being  at  his  post  at  this 
critical  time,  it  was  impossible  for  those  whose  duties  kept  them  below  to  reach  the 
deck  in  the  few  moments  that  elapsed  between  the  time  when  the  torpedo  struck  I 
and  the  vessel  sunk. 
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The  shipwrecked  people  haviug  arrived  on  shore,  an  attack  on  the  Biobio  was  an- 
ticipated, as  she  was  the  only  other  vessel  in  the  harbor.  I  therefore  directed  that 
she  be  brought  alongside  the  wharf,  and  that  a  part  of  my  people  should  man  the 
northern  fort,  which,  happily,  was  in  good  condition.  Thanks  to  these  precautions, 
it  was  possible  to  repulse  the  cruisers  which  at  daylight  attempted  to  approach  the 
port,  but  which  withdrew  at  the  first  shot. 

It  only  remains  for  me  to  say  to  your  excellency  that  during  this  short  but  terrific 
engagement  the  officers  as  well  as  the  entire  crew  conducted  themselves  with  their 
customary  valor  and  serenity,  and  that  all  of  them,  notwithstanding  the  great  mis- 
fortune that  had  overtaken  them,  were  throughout  animated  with  the  greatest  en- 
thusiasm and  were  disposed  to  make  any  sacrifice  for  the  noble  cause  they  defended. 

Inclosed  is  a  list  of  the  survivors,  as  well  as  of  those  who  perished. 

God  guard  you. 

Luis  A.  GoSi. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  REPORT   OF  THE  COMMISSION  APPOINTED   TO 
EXAMINE  AS  TO  THE  FEASIBILITY  OF  RAISING  THE  BLANCO. 

*  *  *  The  Blanco  Encalada  is  lying  heeled  over  on  her  side  in  a  part  of  the  bay 
where  there  is  a  depth  of  14.5  meters  at  low  water  and  15.5  meters  at  high  water. 

The  deck  is  inclined  to  the  perpendicular  at  an  angle  of  10°,  the  vessel  resting  on 
her  starboard  side,  having  settled  in  the  sand  about  1  meter  for  about  half  the  beam 
of  the  ship.     *     *     * 

The  only  parts  of  the  ship  above  the  water  at  ebb  tide  are  the  end  of  the  forward 
bridge  and  the  yardarms  on  the  fore,  which  show  at  all  stages  of  the  tide.      *     *     * 

The  vessel  lies  north  and  south  and  obstructs  the  principal  anchorage.     *     *     * 

The  hole  caused  by  the  torpedo  is  in  the  engine  compartment  on  the  starboard 
side,  so  that  the  ship  is  partly  lying  on  the  injured  portion. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  divers  the  hole  is  7  meters  long  and  from  3  to  4 
meters  broad. 

These  dimensions  must  be  considered  as  approximate,  because  the  contour  of  the 
opening  is  very  irregular  and  the  sand  makes  it  difficult  to  measure  exactly  its 
length.  At  the  same  time,  the  lower  part  of  the  opening  is  well  defined  and  is  on  a 
horizontal  1.25  meters  above  the  keel.  It  would  be  necessary  to  raise  the  vessel 
entirely  out  of  water  to  permanently  repair  the  damage. 

The  divers  found  absolutely  no  other  defect  in  the  hull  of  the  ship,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  this  large  hole,  entrance  into  which  was  made  difficult  through  the  ship 
having  buried  her  bilge  in  the  sand.     *     *     * 

The  guns  of  the  battery  are  still  in  their  proper  places.  When  the  water  is  clear 
the  muzzles  of  the  guns  can  be  seen  from  the  surface  and  the  bores  of  these  guns 
must  still  be  in  very  good  condition  in  spite  of  lying  five  and  one-half  months  sub- 
merged, judging  from  the  pieces  of  iron  and  steel  taken  from  the  ship  and  which 
were  forwarded  with  this  report.     *     *     * 

As  to  the  possibility  of  raising  the  vessel  we  beg  to  say  that  it  is  perfectly  prac- 
ticable after  the  great  difficulty  of  righting  her  has  been  overcome.  The  closing  of 
the  opening  would  not  offer  any  serious  difficulty,  and  would  serve  temporarily  until 
the  completion  of  the  Talcahuano  dock,  if  it  should  prove  inadvisable  to  put  her  in 
Santiago  dock  at  Valparaiso. 

After  the  opening  has  been  closed,  and  all  other  openings,  those  in  the  gun  decks 
and  the  skylights,  it  will  be  possible  to  clear  the  vessel  of  water  by  powerful  pumps 
brought  from  Europe.  These  operations  will  be  especially  facilitated  by  the  calm- 
ness of  the  water  of  the  port  and  the  proximity  of  the  ship  to  the  shore. 

Mr.  Chambon,  who  signs  this  report  and  who  brought  to  a  favorable  conclusion 
the  raising  of  the  Sultan  in  the  Mediterranean  for  £50,000,  which  vessel,  besides  be- 
ing much  larger  than  the  Blanco,  was  lying  much  exposed  to  the  sea  and  winds. 
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estimates  that  the  cost  of  saving  the  Blanco  can  not  possibly  exceed  that  sum,  and 
would  probably  be  much  less.  The  principal  difference  between  the  two  cases  is 
that  the  Sultan  was  upright  on  the  rocks,  while  the  Blanco  is  lying  on  her  side  in 
the  sand. 

Estimating  the  actual  value  of  the  Blanco  at  half  her  original  cost,  or  about 
£125,000,  which  is  not  an  overestimate,  because  the  battery,  ammunition,  and  fit- 
tings must  at  any  rate  attain  almost  their  original  value,  we  think  it  would  be  ad- 
vantageous to  spend  as  much  as  40  per  cent  of  this  sum  in  raising  the  ship  and  in 
temporary  repairs. 

As  for  the  lowest  figure  at  which  the  operation  could  be  carried  out,  we  think  that 
the  only  efficient  means  of  obtaining  the  work  for  it  is  by  public  bids.  If,  after  hav- 
ing received  bids,  the  sum  should  be  larger  40  per  cent  of  the  actual  value,  or  £50,000, 
the  commission  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  most  convenient  expedient  will  be  to  de- 
stroy the  ship  with  dynamite,  although  even  this  would  cause  very  large  losses,  tak- 
ing out,  of  course,  all  articles  it  may  be  possible  to  recover,  because  as  the  ship  is 
lying  with  the  deck  almost  vertical  it  is  not  possible  to  save  either  the  anchors  or 
chains,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  equipment  will  be  lost.  On  the  other  hand,  the  ship 
is  obstructing  the  principal  anchorage  in  the  bay  and  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
remove  this  obstacle. 

Finally,  the  commission  think  it  their  duty  to  urge  upon  the  Government  the  ne- 
cessity of  proceeding  at  once  to  raise  the  ship  after  it  shall  have  decided  in  favor  of 
that  plan,  because  every  day  causes  increased  damage  to  the  materiel,  and  above  all 
to  the  battery ;  and,  as  the  operation  of  raising  in  itself  could  not  be  completed  in 
less  than  five  or  six  months,  as  has  been  proven  in  Europe,  the  total  time  of  immer- 
sion would  exceed  one  year,  and  the  delicate  parts  of  the  materiel  would  be  too  much 
deteriorated  to  be  available  for  use. 

Henry  M.  Simpson. 
S.  Chambon. 
jTKraus. 

To  the  Minister  op  Marine. 


PEACE  NEGOTIATIONS. 

About  the  time  the  Blanco  affair  took  place  the  English  minister  in 
Santiago  instituted  negotiations  looking  to  the  establishment  of  peace 
between  the  two  parties,  in  which  movement  he  was  joined  by  the  Ger- 
man minister.  In  consequence  Eear- Admiral  Hotham,  R.  N.,  proceeded 
to  Iquique  in  the  flagship  War  spite  and  placed  himself  in  communica- 
tion with  Oapt.  Montt,  who  lent  himself  readily  to  the  idea  of  peace, 
stipulating,  however,  that  the  negotiations  should  take  place  in  one  of 
the  legations  in  Santiago  or  on  board  the  Warspite  in  Valparaiso,  and 
that  the  commissioners  representing  the  Constitutionalists  should  be 
selected  from  a  list  inclosed  to  the  English  admiral. 

Previously  the  representatives  of  the  United  States,  France,  and 
Brazil  had  offered  their  mediation  to  the  Santiago  government,  which 
was  at  once  accepted  by  President  Balmaceda  and  by  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Junta  then  in  Santiago,  the  offices  of  the  English  and 
German  ministers  then  ceasing.  The  safety  of  the  Constitutionalists 
was  guaranteed  by  safe  conducts  issued  by  the  Government. 

On  Sunday,  May  3,  a  conference  took  place  at  the  United  States 
legation,  the  three  ministers  then  meeting  the  seven  representatives  of 
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the  Junta.  An  agreement  was  drawn  up  as  a  basis  for  peace,  but  it  was 
decided  not  to  submit  it  to  the*  representatives  of  the  Government  un- 
til a  statement  of  the  bases  which  it  deemed  proper  should  as  well  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  three  ministers.  This  condition  the  Govern- 
ment was  indisposed  to  accept,  and  the  matter  promised  to  drag  along 
indefinitely. 

On  the  6th  of  May,  while  the  representatives  of  the  Government  were 
leaving  the  Parliament  House  they  were  assailed  with  dynamite  bombs. 
No  one  was  killed,  but  intense  excitement  ensued.  The  Constitutional 
representatives  were  threatened  with  the  loss  of  their  safe  conducts. 
They  were  given  asylum,  however,  in  the  various  legations,  and  finally 
allowed  to  depart  for  the  North. 

In  June,  Mr.  Egan  received  instructions  from  the  United  States,  di- 
recting him  to  ascertain  if  there  was  any  way  in  which  the  friendly 
offices  of  the  United  States  would  be  acceptable  for  the  procurement  of 
peace.  In  conjunction  with  Admiral  McOann,  then  in  Iquique  with  the 
Baltimore,  unavailing  efforts  were  made  to  this  end.  A  proposal  from 
Admiral  McCann  to  the  Junta  de  Gobierno  for  an  armistice  to  last  be- 
yond the  presidential  term  was  well  received  by  the  Junta,  but  failed 
to  receive  the  assent  of  the  Santiago  Government. 

Subsequent  to  these  events  the  torpedo  cruisers  returned  to  Valpa- 
raiso for  repairs,  and  thereafter  their  operations  were  confined  to  mak- 
ing raids  upon  undefended  ports  and  to  keeping  the  fleet  in  a  state  of 
constant  anxiety  and  motion,  as  their  commanders  were  enjoined  to  take 
no  desperate  risks. 

In  the  closing  events  of  the  war  the  Lynch  was  hardly  fit  to  move, 
but  the  Condell  gave  valuable  service  in  transporting  munitions  and 
troops. 

On  the  17th  of  May,  in  the  morning,  the  Condell  appeared  off  Iquique, 
where  the  fleet  was  assembled,  and  caused  considerable  excitement  by 
firing  her  E.  F.  guns.  She  was  pursued  by  the  Almirante  Cochrane 
but  had  no  difficulty  in  getting  out  of  range.  Moraga  insists  that  his 
vessel  entered  the  harbor  of  Iquique  in  the  early  morning  of  the  same 
day  and  discharged  a  torpedo  at  one  of  the  vessels  of  the  fleet,  and 
there  are  good  reasons  for  believing  that  such  was  the  case. 

Again,  on  the  19th,  in  the  afternoon,  the  three  vessels,  the  Condell, 
Lynch,  and  Imperial,  appeared  off  Iquique  and  fired  a  great  quantity 
of  ammunition,  at  such  great  range,  however,  that  no  damage  was  in- 
flicted either  to  the  city  or  shipping.  The  Huascar  and  the  Abtao 
slipped  their  moorings  and  went  out  to  meet  them,  but,  as  before,  the 
cruisers  made  use  of  their  superior  speed.  One  14-pounder  projectile 
from  the  Condell  passed  over  the  stern  of  the  Abtao,  being  the  only 
shot  that  covered  the  range.  In  the  excitement  caused  by  the  appear- 
ance of  the  torpedo  cruisers,  a  spar  torpedo  picket  launch  belonging  to 
the  Cochrane  was  destroyed  by  the  explosion  of  its  own  torpedo,  five 
men  losing  their  lives. 
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After  the  return  of  the  cruisers  to  Valparaiso  an  attempt  was  made 
to  destroy  them  with  explosives  smuggled  on  board.  The  attempt 
failed,  however,  and  those  concerned,  three  in  number,  were  shot  after 
trial  and  conviction. 

During  the  negotiations  about  the  Itata,  and  while  the  American  fleet 
was  in  Iquique,  the  Maipo  left  that  harbor.  It  was  rumored  that  she 
had  gone  to  communicate  with  the  Itata.  This  rumor,  fostered  by  the 
Junta,  gained  credence  throughout  Chile.  The  torpederas  were  sent 
north  to  look  out  for  her.  The  Constitutionalists  themselves,  except 
those  in  authority,  believed  it.  She  went  south,  was  painted  gray,  and 
a  false  funnel  shipped.  Her  first  port  was  in  the  Falkland  Islands, 
whence  she  proceeded  to  the  eastern  side  of  Tierra  del  Fuego,  where 
she  transferred  from  a  steamer  10,000  Mannlicher  rifles  and  ammuni- 
tion, together  with  a  large  quantity  of  field  artillery.  On  her  return 
voyage  to  Iquique  her  engines  broke  down  about  40  miles  outside  of 
Valparaiso.  She  remained  in  her  perilous  position  about  forty-eight 
hours,  but  escaped  detection. 

In  a  few  days  Iquique  was  reached,  and  a  new  era  began  for  the  Con- 
stitutionalists. For  the  first  time  they  were  fully  equipped,  and  as 
valuable  to  them  as  arms,  the  Maipo  had  brought  a  large  quantity  of 
blankets.     The  opposition  was  now  ready  for  a  move. 

It  was  fully  realized  that  by  the  departure  from  France  of  the  Errdzuriz 
that  the  naval  supremacy  of  the  opposition  might  soon  be  a  question 
of  dispute.  It  was  vital  that  a  telling  blow  should  be  struck  prior  to 
her  arrival  in  Chilean  waters.  Accordingly  all  preparations  were 
made  for  a  transfer  of  headquarters  south. 

The  Government  during  this  period  occupied  itself  in  strengthening 
fortifications,  increasing  and  disciplining  the  troops,  and  developing  its 
plans  to  receive  the  expected  attack.  It  was  unfortunate  that  the  nature 
of  the  country  compelled  the  division  of  the  army  into  three  corps.  It 
seemed  imperative  that  the  provinces  containing  Coquimbo,  Valparaiso, 
and  Talcahuano  should  each  be  in  a  position  to  receive  the  enemy;  not. 
so  necessary,  however,  in  the  case  of  the  latter  two  places,  for  troops 
could  be  rapidly  transferred  from  one  to  the  other  as  long  as  the  rail- 
road remained  intact. 

It  was  believed  almost  up  to  the  day  of  the  landing  in  Quinteros  Bay 
that  the  descent  would  be  upon  Coquimbo,  and  in  fact  such  was,  until 
a  late  day,  the  place  most  popular  with  the  Constitutional  leaders,  Con- 
sequently the  Coquimbo  division  of  the  army  was  increased  to  about 
8,000  men,  and  following  a  rigid  course  of  discipline,  engaging  in  fre- 
quent maneuver  sand  sham  battles,  it  reached  a  high  state  of  efficiency. 
The  railroad  between  La  Serena  and  Ovalle  was  provided  with  armed 
cars,  and  the  adjoining  country  was  thoroughly  reconnoitered  and 
patrolled.  During  one  reconnoissance  to  the  northward  a  detachment 
of  the  Caupolican  regiment  sustained  a  skirmish  with  the  outposts  of 
the  Constitutional  army  near  Vallenar.    This  was  the  only  occasion 
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when  tlie  soldiers  of  the  two  armies  met  between  the  battles  of  Pozo 
Almonte  and  Concon. 

Upon  definitely  deciding  the  point  of  landing,  the  opposition  leaders 
continued  to  threaten  Coquimbo  and  La  Serena,  effectually  preventing 
the  withdrawal  of  Government  troops.  Here,  as  always,  the  advantage 
in  information  of  the  enemy's  movements  was  on  the  side  of  the  con- 
stitutionalists, the  sources  seeming  inexhaustible.  One  of  the  means 
pursued  was  the  stretching  of  an  invisible  wire  above  the  telegraph 
line  within  a  short  distance  of  the  Moneda  in  Santiago,  the  induced 
current  causing  the  sounds,  which  were  received  by  an  experienced 
operator  through  a  delicate  telephone  receiver. 

CLOSING  EVENTS  AND  BATTLES  OF  THE  WAR. 

The  original  movement  of  the  Constitutionalists  south  was,  of  course, 
begun  at  Iquique.  The  army  was  recruited  at  all  points,  and  was  soon 
assembled  in  the  neighborhood  of  Caldera.  The  preparations  for  the 
movements  were  very  elaborate,  the  slightest  details  receiving  the 
greatest  attention.  Councils  of  war  were  held  and  the  place  of  land- 
ing discussed,  Quinteros  Bay  being  finally  selected.  From  passages  in 
Col.  Canto's  final  report  it  is  clear  that  a  certain  amount  of  coopera- 
tion was  expected  from  Constitutional  sympathizers  in  the  center  of 
the  republic,  in  the  way  of  damaging  railways  and  telegraphs. 

Col.  Canto  was  commander  in  chief.  Gen.  Holley  Minister  of  War  and 
chief  of  general  staff.  Emil  Korner  was  made  general  secretary  of 
staff,  a  place  created  in  order  to  give  him  full  charge  of  details.  The 
army  was  divided  into  three  brigades  of  about  3,000  men  each,  making 
a  total  of  9,284  effective  strength. 

The  First  Brigade  was  the  one  that  had  been  stationed  near  Vallenar 
with  the  object  of  attracting  the  enemy's  attention  to  that  point,  and 
was  embarked  on  the  15th  and  16th  of  August  in  Huasco,  on  board  the 
transports  Aconcagua  and  Amazonas,  and  left  for  the  south  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  16th  under  convoy  of  the  Esmeralda  and  Magallanes. 

The  Second  Brigade  had  been  embarked  at  Iquique  on  the  9th,  10th, 
and  11th  on  board  the  transports  Maipo,  Cachapoal,  Copiapo,  Isidoro 
Cousirio,  Limari,  and  the  corvette  Abtao,  and,  under  convoy  of  the  Coch- 
rane and  O'Uiggins,  sailed  for  Caldera,  in  order  to  embark  with  other 
vessels,  the  Third  Brigade. 

Minute  instructions  were  issued  for  the  embarkation  and  every  seem- 
ing emergency  provided  for.  All  the  luggage  was  to  be  at  the  Mole  at 
least  three  hours  previous  to  the  time  fixed  for  the  embarkation.  An 
aid  for  each  body  of  troops  was  to  be  on  board  one  hour  before  embarka- 
tion, with  instructions  to  arrange  staterooms  for  officers  and  space  for 
the  troops,  to  post  sentries  on  scuttle-butt,  galley,  and  bake  shop;  to 
see  the  arms  lashed  to  the  hand  rails,  and  to  post  sentries  in  all  boats 
and  gangways,  and  to  designate  an  officer  of  the  day. 
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Three  "hundred  thousand  rations  were  put  up  in  packages  suitable  for 
the  haversacks,  and  at  1  p.m.  of  the  16th  this  branch  of  the  expedition 
sailed. 

The  arrangements  made  provided  for  the  division  of  the  fleet  into 
three  squadrons,  called  the  van,  the  first,  and  the  second.  The  van 
squadron  was  composed  of  the  G'.Higgins,  Abtao,  Isidoro  Cousino,  Li- 
mar  f,  MagaUanes,  and  Biobio;  the. first  of  the  Esmeralda,  Amazonas, 
and  Aconcagua,  and  the  second  of  the  Cochrane,  Copiapo,  Maipo,  and 
Caehapoal,  with  Capt.  Montt,  who  always  refused  any  other  title  than 
captain,  Cols.  Canto,  Holley,  and  Korner,  on  board  the  Cochrane.  Sev- 
eral tugs  and  tenders  accompanied  the  fleet. 

Proper  gun  signals  were  arranged  for  getting  under  way,  and  the 
van  division  directed  to  make  for  a  point  56  miles  due  west  of  Pena 
Blanca  in  the  latitude  of  that  place,  to  arrive  there  at  a  designated  time- 
The  second  division  being  sighted  from  the  van,  the  van  was  to  proceed 
on  the  same  meridian  to  a  point  40  miles  west  of  Limari.  The  second 
division  again  being  sighted,  the  course  of  the  van  was  to  be  laid  for  a 
point  60  miles  west  of  Point  Liles.  In  any  case  the  fourth  rendezvous 
was  to  be  Quinteros  Bay;  the  second  division  was  to  keep  at  any  con- 
venienl;  distance  from  the  van,  and  the  first  division  was  under  similar 
instructions  as  regards  the  second. 

Equally  careful  orders  for  disembarkation  were  issued  on  the  trip 
down  as  those  for  embarkation.  A  great  quantity  of  flat-bottomed  bat- 
teaux  had  been  made  which  were  transported,  lashed  bottom  out  on 
the  sides^of  the  ships.  They  were  each  capable  of  landing  150  men  in 
pleasant  weather  in  one  trip.  They  were  not  all  completed  on  embarka- 
tion, but  were  finished  on  the  way  down.  Ladders  were  also  provided, 
one  for  each  150  men,  and  an  officer  detailed  for  each  ladder  at  the 
upper  end,  with  two  seamen  to  receive  the  soldiers  in  the  boats.  Ar- 
rangements were  made  for  buoys  to  be  planted  near  the  shore  as  guides, 
with  lines  running  to  the  shore  to  haul  out  and  in  with.  Each  float 
was  to  be  towed  by  a  launch,  and  to  go  and  return  as  quickly  as 
possible.  The  cavalry  were  instructed  to  land  with  their  saddles  and 
bridles  in  one  package,  while  the  crews  of  the  vessels  looked  out  for- the 
disembarkation  of  the  horses.  The  horses  were  to  be  directed  in  the 
water  to  a  suitable  place  on  the  beach  for  landing,  where  the  troopers 
were  to  assemble.  The  general  officers  and  staff  were  to  be  landed  in 
pulling  boats. 

It  was  provided  also  that  each  officer  and  soldier  should  have  but 
one  blanket  roll.  Every  man  was  to  carry  two  days'  rations,  consist- 
ing of  preserved  meat,  bread,  and  packages  of  sugar  and  coffee.  In 
case  of  being  opposed  on  landing  the  commanders  of  transports  and 
paymasters  were  to  be  responsible  for  landing  the  equipments  as  quickly 
as  possible  after  the  troops  had  secured  a  foothold.  The  men  were  to 
carry  their  pieces  in  the  left  hand  at  the  height  of  the  lower  baud  on 
the  ladders,  and  in  case  of  landing  through  a  surf  the' cartridge  belts 
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ere  to  be  worn  around  the  neck.  Commanders  of  transports  were  to 
provide  an  abundant  warm  meal  to  be  given  the  men  just  before  the 
formation  for  disembarking. 

The  formation  on  shipboard  was  to  be  by  companies  in  two  ranks, 
the  captains  to  enter  the  boats  first  and  the  lieutenants  to  remain  at 
the  heads  of  the  ladders. 

The  van  division  was  to  send  vessels  ahead  to  look  for  mines  or  tor- 
pedoes in  the  bay,  and  if  the  course  was  clear  the  other  vessels  were 
to  enter  by  squadrons  and  columns  of  vessels  at  a  speed  of  4  knots  and 
to  anchor  in  places  designated.  They  were  then  to  be  sprung  bows 
out  and  kedges  were  to  be  laid  landward. 

As  each  vessel  commenced  to  disembark  its  troops  a  flag  was  to  be 
half-masted  on  the  fore,  and  when  the  operation  was  completed  the  flag 
was  to  be  run  close  up. 

On  the  evening  of  the  17th  the  Esmeralda  was  detached  from  the 
first  squadron  and  proceeded  to  Valparaiso  to  fire  three  guns  as  a  pre- 
concerted signal,  informing  certain  people  of  the  expedition  on  foot." 
She  arrived  off  Ooncon  about  11  a.  m.  of  the  18th  and  fired  the  three 
guns.  About  3  p.  m.,  being  within  range  of  some  of  the  forts,  she 
was  fired  upon  from  Forts  Valdivia,  Andes,  and  Yerbas  Buenas  with- 
out effect.  She  intercepted  a  small  launch  and  sent  two  communi- 
cations to  the  Intendencia,  the  nature  of  which  was  not  made  public. 
She  rejoined  her  squadron  on  the  morning  of  the  19th.  At  noon  of  the 
19th  the  whole  fleet  rendezvoused,  as  arranged,  about  60  miles  west  of 
Point  Liles.  Another  council  of  war  was  held  on  board  the  Cochrane  to 
complete  the  details  of  the  expedition.  At  this  council  the  movement 
of  every  body  of  troops  upon  landing,  and  afterwards,  was  arranged 
with  regard  to  the  minutest  detail  in  several  general  orders. 

During  the  night  the  fleet  headed  for  Quinteros,  timed  to  arrive  early 
in  the  morning  of  the  20th.  The  van  division  hastened  ahead  for  the 
purpose  of  exploring  the  bay,  as  before  mentioned. 

The  general  orders  included  the  routes  to  be  taken  up  by  different 
troops;  provided  for  the  fording  of  the  Aconcagua  Eiver  at  different 
depths ;  attempts  on  communications;  seizure  of  carts  and  horses;  en- 
listing of  drivers  and  recruits,  and,  in  fact,  no  possible  contingency  seems 
to  have  been  overlooked. 

The  landing  was  accomplished  as  arranged,  during  the  forenoon  and 
afternoon  of  the  20th  of  August,  unopposed,  the  only  information  con- 
cerning the  Gobernistas  being  furnished  by  some  ignorant  peasants,  to 
the  effect  that  they  had  been  seen  on  the  hills  above  the  southern  bank 
of  the  Aconcagua. 

Since  the  telegraph  was  found  in  operation  on  landing,  contrary  to 
Canto's  expectation,  he  was  lead  to  believe  that  the  Gobernistas  had 
been  immediately  informed  of  his  landing,  and  would  throw  forward  at 
once  the  Santiago  and  Concepcion  divisions. 
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As  a  matter  of  fact  the  plans  that  had  been  formed  by  the  revolu- 
tionary committees  consisted  partly  in  the  formation  of  bodies  called 
Montoneros  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  rail  and  telegraph  upon  news  of 
the  landing.  The  firing  of  the  EsmeraldcOs  three  guns  was  a  signal 
of  preparation.  All  the  plans  fell  through,  however,  owing  to  the  vig- 
ilance of  the  Gobernistas.  One  body  of  the  Montoneros  were  surprised 
at  their  meeting  place  near  Santiago,  and  extreme  measures  were  used 
with  them,  many  of  them  being  shot. 

The  First  Brigade  took  the  route  along  the  coast  south,  under  the 
guns  of  the  fleet,  in  order  to  cross  the  Aconcagua  by  a  ford  near  its 
mouth.  The  Second  Brigade,  followed  by  the  Third  at  a  distance  of 
about  a  mile,  took  the  road  to  Oolmo  to  cross  the  river  at  the  ford  of 
Ooncon  Alto. 

During  the  night  march  two  regiments  of  the  Third  Brigade  lost 
their  way  and  came  upon  the  road  taken  by  the  First  Brigade  along 
the  shore.  This  circumstance  afterwards  proved  a  happy  one,  as  these 
regiments  formed  a  valuable  reinforcement  to  the  First  Brigade  in  the 
fight  near  the  mouth  of  the  river. 

At  Concon  Alto  the  Aconcagua  passes  between  two  ranges  of  hills, 
from  500  to  600  feet  in  height,  the  valley  between  being  nearly  half  a 
mile  wide. 

On  arrival  on  the  morning  of  the  21st  the  Gobernistas  were  seen  in 
force  on  the  southern  hills,  in  line  of  battle  extending  from  Ooncon  Alto 
to  Ooncon  Bajo.  Canto  estimated  the  force  in  this  line  at  about  11,000, 
which  estimate  was  probably  greatly  in  excess  of  the  truth.  As  his 
men  had  made  a  march  during  the  night  of  about  15  miles,  and  as  the 
ammunition  trains,  not  being  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  had  not  yet 
arrived,  he  deemed  it  hardly  proper  to  attack  the  enemy  until  an  aid 
arrived  from  Korner  at  Colmo,  the  left  wing,  at  10  a.  m.,  and  informed 
him  that  the  First  Brigade  at  Ooncon  Bajo,  near  the  coast,  was  some- 
what sheltered  from  the  guns  of  the  enemy,  and  could  ford  at  that 
point  in  comparative  safety,  and  turn  the  left  flank  of  the  Gobernistas. 
Orders  were  given  to  carry  out  this  plan,  and  preparations  were  made 
to  cooperate  by  an  attack  in  front  at  Concon  Alto.  All  the  forenoon  a 
brisk  artillery  fire  had  been  kept  up  across  the  valley. 

About  11 :30  the  movement  was  commenced  on  the  right  wing  by  the 
First  Brigade,  followed  shortly  by  the  advance  of  the  Second  Brigade 
at  Ooncon  Alto.  The  Third  Brigade  had  not  arrived  to  join  the 
Second  over  the  Quinteros  road,  but  aids  were  sent  out  and  its  march 
hastened.  It  was  especially  desired  to  bring  up  the  artillery,  which 
very  soon  arrived,  in  order  to  cover  the  troops  in  crossing  the  river. 
The  naval  battalion,  with  its  rapid  fire  and  machine  guns,  proved  of 
great  assistance  in  this  matter. 

During  the  progress  of  the  battle  the  ammunition  began  to  give  out, 
but  the  cartridges  of  those  who  fell  being  collected,  the  Constitution- 
alists found  themselves  able  to  continue  the  fight. 
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The  Third  Brigade  coming  up,  crossed  the  ford  at  Ooncon  Alto,  and 
the  First,  under  Gol.  Korner,  with  the  two  regiments  that  had  lost 
their  way,  as  reserves,  charged  the  left  flank  of  the  Gobernistas, 
doubling  it  back  on  its  own  line.  This  operation  was  greatly  forwarded 
by  the  fire  from  the  Esmeralda,  O'ffiggins,  Magallanes,  and  Aconcagua, 
and  by  a  battalion  which  was  landed  at  Kenaca  from  the  fleet.  This 
fire  from  the  ships  did  not  seeinjx)  cause  much  damage,  but  being  an 
enfilading  fire  its  moral  effect  was  very  great. 

At  4  p.  m.  the  action  was  finished,  and  the  Gobernistas  fled,  leaving 
their  artillery,  36  pieces,  and  large  quantities  of  arms  and  ammunition 
in  the  hands  of  the  Constitutionalists,  whose  cavalry  followed  them  in 
retreat.  In  the  neighborhood  of  2,000  prisoners  were  taken  all  of 
whom  requested  to  be  incorporated  in  the  ranks  of  the  Constitution- 
alists. 

News  of  the  landing  at  Quinteros  was  received  at  once  in  Valparaiso 
and  Santiago  by  telegraph  and  heliograph,  and  everything  was  done  to 
concentrate  the  troops  in  order  to  oppose  the  advance  of  the  Consti- 
tutionalists. 

The  transfer  of  troops  from  Concepcion  and  Santiago  was,  of  course, 
an  easy  matter.  The  Condell  and  Imperial  were  sent  to  Coquimbo  to 
bring  all  the  troops  possible  from  Coquimbo  with  the  utmost  haste.  It 
was  a  risky  matter  running  through  the  fleets,  but  it  was  successfully 
accomplished  on  two  occasions.  They  succeeded  in  bringing  reinforce- 
ments to  La  Ligua,  but  these  reinforcements  failed  to  join  the  main 
body  in  time  to  be  of  any  assistance. 

The  First  Brigade  of  the  Valparaiso  division  was  thrown  forward  by 
rail  to  Vina  del  Mar,  and  from  there  on  foot  over  the  road  to  Colmo. 
The  Second  Brigade  which  had  been  encamped  near  Vina,  also  ad- 
vanced to  the  Aconcagua  Biver. 

Gen.  Alzerreca,  commanding  in  person  the  First  Brigade,  had  received 
orders  from  the  President  not  to  engage  the  enemy  until  he  had  been 
reinforced  by  the  first  division  from  Santiago,  and  the  President's  plan 
had  been  not  to  give  battle  until  the  enemy  had  reached  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Vina.  In  response  he  informed  him  (the  President)  that  he 
had  enough  troops  and  that  he  did  not  need  any  more  reinforcements. 
He  pushed  forward  and  took  his  position  on  the  hills  to  the  south  of 
the  river.  On  the  morning  of  the  21st  Gen.  Barbosa  arrived  and  took 
command. 

In  the  afternoon,  about  2 :30,  the  ammunition  of  the  Gobernistas  gave 
out,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Constitutionalists.  It  is  said  that  the  Gov- 
ernment cavalry  were  of  no  use  in  the  action,  but  that  the  Constitu- 
tionalists' cavalry,  being  divided  into  small  squads  of  from  20  to  30 
each,  operating  independently,  were  able  to  harass  the  Gobernistas  at 
all  points. 

The  losses  among  the  Gobernistas  in  killed  and  wounded  were  about 
2,200,  while  the  Constitutionalists  did  not  lose  above  half  that  number. 
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As  lias  been  previously  stated,  the  Government  went  into  the  fight 
with  only  one  division,  reinforcements  arriving  too  late  to  be  of  any 
service,  while  the  effective  force  of  the  Constitutional  army  was  as  fol- 
lows, though  the  First  Brigade  was  the  only  one  engaged  to  any  ex- 
tent, except  the  Tarapaca  and  Taltal  regiments  of  the  Third  Brigade : 

First  Brigade,  2,534  men. 

Constitucion  Regiment  (first  of  the  line)  . . .  Z 810 

Iquique  Regiment  (sixth  of  the  line) 760 

Antofagasta  Regiment  (eighth  of  the  line) 532 

Artillery,  First  Battery,  No.  2 80 

Lihertad  Squadron,  No.  I,  cavalry 150 

Carabineros  del  Norte,  No.  3,  cavalry 130 

First  company  of  engineers t>0 

Ambulance  corps  and  ammunition  trai  n . 22 

Second  Brigade,  3,029  men. 

Chanaral  Regiment  (fifth  of  the  line) , 460 

Valparaiso  Regiment  (second  of  the  line) 560 

Huasco  Regiment  (eleventh  of  the  line) 560 

Atacama  Regiment  (tenth  of  the  line) 869 

Guia  Squadron  No.  4,  cavalry 140 

Lanceros,  No.  5,  cavalry 120 

Artillery,  Second  Battery,  No.  2 150 

Second  company  of  engineers 40 

Ambulance  and  ammunition  train 30 

Third  Brigade,  3,73.1  men. 

Tarapac^  Regiment  (ninth  of  the  line) 471 

Taltal  Regiment  (fourth  of  the  line) 1,  015 

Esmeralda  Regiment  (seventh  of  the  line) 759 

Pisagua  Regiment  (third  of  the  line) . 730 

Granaderos  squadron,  cavalry 120 

Guias  squadron  (portion) 100 

Artillery,  First  Battery 220 

Columua  de  Rifleros,  Second  Battery 150 

Third  Company  of  Engineers 37 

Ambulance  and  ammunition  train 71 

Total 9,284 

There  were  also  several  batteries  of  machine  guns  manned  by  sailors 
from  the  fleet,  numbering  about  100  men. 
The  army  had  the  following  arms : 

Mannlicher  rifles 4,  000 

Gras  rifles 5,000 

Comblain  rifles - 600 

Krupp  guns 6 

Mountain  guns 10 

With  ammunition  as  follows : 

Gras  cartridges .' 2,000,000 

Mannlicher  cartridges 2, 000,  000 

Common  shell 1,  700 

Shrapnel 1,000 


BATTLEFIELD  OF  CONCON   NEAR  THE   MOUTH   OF  THE  ACONCAGUA. 
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As  a  matter  of  comparison  the  official  strength  of  the  entire  Govern- 
ment army  is  here  given : 


First  Division,  Santiago 

Second  Division.  Valparaiso. 

Second  Division,  Angol 

Fourth  Division,  Conception 
Fifth  Division,  Coqnimbo  ... 
Seventh  Division,  Valdavia. . 
Various  forces 

Total 


G-eneral 
officers. 


45 
47 

7 

': 

68 
9 

1c 


Officers.  '  Ahsent.    Effective.    Total. 


242 


371      391  i  6,762 

203  ,     195  i  6,838 

36  J 775 

313  :     288  i  7,386 

411  ;     168  !  8,269 

55  775 

68  669 

462     1.042  31,474 


775 


7,153 

7,  033 

775 

7.674 

8.437 

775 

669 


32,  516 


It  is  estimated  that  at  the  battle  of  Concon  there  were  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  the  field  not  less  than  10,300  Government  troops  from  the  first 
and  second  divisions,  the  absentees  being  employed  on  police  dnty  in 
Santiago  and  Valparaiso  and  guarding  railways  and  bridges. 

THE   BATTLE   OF   VINA  DEL  MAR. 

The  Constitutionalists  pushed  on  towards  Vina  del  Mar,  and  at  noon 
of  the  22d  encamped  in  Renaca,  about  6  miles  from  Colmo,  in  order  to 
reorganize  and  to  wait  for  the  ammunition  trains  from  Quint eros.  It 
seems  that  in  using  the  Mannlicher  rifles  in  the  engagement  at  Concon 
the  troops  unaccustomed  to  its  use  simply  wasted  the  ammunition. 

The  ammunition  coming  up,  the  army  pushed  on  towards  Valparaiso. 

During  the  night  of  the22dthe  continual  noise  of  moving  trains  heard 
near  Renaca  convinced  the  Constitutional  leaders  that  the  Gobernistas 
were  mobilizing  in  Valparaiso  and  Vina  del  Mar,  and  on  the  morning 
of  the  23d  they  were  seen  taking  position  on  the  hills  back  of  Viria. 
The  concentration  had  been  effected,  as  supposed,  by  rail,  troops  having 
been  sent  from  Concepcion  and  Santiago.  In  the  face  of  the  presum- 
ably greater  force  it  was  resolved  not  to  attempt  the  entrance  to  Val- 
paraiso on  that  line,  especially  under  the  guns  of  Fort  Callao.  Dur- 
ing the  day,  however,  a  brisk  artillery  fire  was  kept  up  on  both  sides, 
but  without  any  results.  The  fleet  cooperated  by  firing  at  the  forts  in 
Valparaiso,  the  fire  being  returned.  The  Cochrane,  O' Biggins,  and 
Esmeralda  took  part  in  this  bombardment,  no  damage  being  caused 
whatever,  few  if  any  shell  covering  the  range.  The  vessels  were  at 
times  as  near  as  4  miles  from  the  forts.  For  some  reason  unknown  the 
marksmanship  was  wretched.  The  day  before,  the  Aconcagua  had 
steamed  in  towards  Vina  del  Mar,  and  was  fired  at  five  times  without 
being  hit. 

The  Lynch,  partly  disabled  in  her  machinery,  steamed  slowly  out 
from  the  dock,  and  taking  position  off  Fort  Andes,  opened  with  her 
after  14-pounder  Hotchkiss  R.  F.  on  the  position  of  the  Constitutional- 
ists. Her  shell  seemed  to  reach  their  mark,  but  after  firing  a  few 
rounds  the  breech  of  the  gun  blew  off,  killing  the  first  lieutenant  who 
16395— No.  4 3 
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was  pointing  it.  Following  this  accident  she  returned  to  the  dock. 
This  accident  was  attributed  to  the  violent  action  of  the  powder  which 
was  made  in  Santiago. 

As  regards  the  question  of  attempting  the  capture  of  Valparaiso  by 
way  of  Vina  del  Mar,  in  conjunction  with  the  fleet  bombarding  the  forts, 
opinions  have  been  divided.     In  giving  up  that  plan  Col.  Canto  says : 

An  effective  attack  from  that  side  (Vina  del  Mar)  was  not  possible,  for  in  addition 
to  the  difficulties  growing  out  of  the  unknown  numbers  and  position  of  the  enemy- 
it  was  necessary,  in  order  to  take  Vina  del  Mar,  to  storm  the  forts  in  the  vicinity 
and  to  free  the  road  to  Valparaiso.  Another  consideration  was  the  evil  effect  pro- 
duced both  upon  an  invading  army  and  the  populace  by  the  occupation  of  cities  by 
an  army.  Also  the  fact  that  Vina  del  Mar  and  Valparaiso  were  the  homes  of  Chile- 
ans. 

Result  showed  that  he  acted  with  great  judgment  in  not  attempting 
the  capture  of  Valparaiso  at  that  time,  for  the  destruction  of  life  and 
property  would  have  been  much  greater  than  it  was  under  the  plan 
finally  adopted. 

In  the  evening  the  army  retired  somewhat  discouraged  to  the  camp 
at  Renaca. 

Food  was  now  short  and  to  stop  the  reinforcing  of  the  Gobernistas, 
Canto  determined  upon  a  bold  movement. 

On  the  24th,  the  following  day,  he  occupied  Quilpue  and  cut  the 
railroad  at  Cuchara,  between  Vina  del  Mar  and  Quilpue,  by  destroying 
the  bridge  at  that  point.  The  boldness  of  this  move  was  undoubted; 
an  army  of  10,000  men  cut  loose  from  its  base,  the  fleet,  operating 
a  long  distance  from  its  territory,  and  entered  upon  an  offensive  cam- 
paign in  the  center  of  an  enemy's  country  whose  forces  far  outnumbered 
his  own.     He  continues: 

This  movement  had  the  certain  advantage  that  it  induced  the  enemy  to  follow 
our  army  to  Quilpue,  fearing  that  our  march  might  be  directed  against  the  unpro- 
tected capital. 

He  also  seems  to  have  been  very  desirous  of  avoiding  a  fight  in 
Valparaiso. 

The  army  remained  all  the  25th  in  Quilpne,  awaiting  the  result  of  a 
reconnoissance,  and  because  of  the  heavy  fall  of  rain.  In  Quilpue  the 
plan  of  the  future  campaign  was  agreed  upon,  which  plan  was  very 
soon  carried  into  execution.  This  involved,  among  other  things,  the 
occupation  of  the  plain  of  La  Placilla,  on  the  hills  back  of  Valparaiso,  j 
This  plain  is  the  focus  of  all  roads  leading  to  and  from  that  city,  with 
the  exception  of  the  road  by  the  shore  to  Vina,  and  Canto  looked  upon 
it  as  the  key  to  Valparaiso.  At  dawn  on  the  26th  the  army  left  that 
place  by  the  Margamarga  road,  and  at  noon  encamped  in  Las  Palmas, 
where  it  was  further  recruited  to  the  extent  of  325  by  a  troop  of 
Husares  which  had  deserted  the  Gobernistas.  Las  Palmas  is  situated 
on  the  old  turnpike  connecting  Valparaiso  with  Santiago,  and  which 
leads  over  the  Alto  del  Puerto.    On  the  same  evening,  the  26th,  the 
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march  was  taken  up  for  Las  Cadenas,  also  on  the  old  road  (called  the 
Oasa  Blanca  road),  but  nearer  Valparaiso. 

The  night  was  cold,  wet  and  very  dark.  The  country  was  extremely 
broken  and  the  soldiers  suffered  much  from  fatigue  and  hunger.  Canto 
says  it  was  the  most  trying  event  to  him  of  the  whole  campaign.  He 
had  expected  to  give  battle  the  next  day,  the  27th,  but  was  obliged 
to  postpone  the  date  another  day.  During  the  night  some  of  his  cav- 
alry captured  a  detachment  of  the  enemy's  mounted  Cazadores,  about 
75  in  number,  who  requested  to  be  incorporated  with  the  Constitu- 
tionalists. On  the  27th  the  army  encamped  at  Las  Cadenas,  where  the 
stragglers  all  came  up  and  the  army  had  a  good  night's  rest. 

The  Gobernistas  were  not  aware  of  the  movement  of  the  Constitu- 
tional army;  in  fact,  they  did  not  know  for  a  while  that  it  had  moved. 
The  artillery  kept  up  a  loose  fire  for  some  time  after  the  movement 
had  begun.  Their  line  (the  Gobernista's)  extended  from  Fort  Callao 
toward  Quilpue,  for  a  distance  of  about  4  miles  on  the  summits  of  the 
hills,  and  it  was  not  until  the  enemy  had  occupied  El  Salto  and  Quilpue, 
and  had  cut  the  railroad  and  telegraph  that  they  had  any  idea  of  what 
was  on  foot.  The  generals  in  command,  Barbosa  and  Alzerreca,  were 
veterans  of  the  Chile-Peruvian  war,  and  believed  in  mass  fighting,  and 
besides,  there  were  dissensions  betwen  them  and  Banados  Espinosa, 
the  minister  of  war,  who  now  arrived  and  assumed  command. 

The  Constitutionalists,  being  at  Quilpue,  had  practically  turned  the 
right  flank  of  the  Gobernistas,  who  in  this  dilemma,  by  a  series  of  rapid 
movements  by  the  right  flank  over  a  very  rough  country,  succeeded  in 
occupying  a  position  on  the  Casa  Blanca  road  in  rear  of  Valparaiso  and 
between  that  city  and  the  Constitutionalists. 

Owing  to  the  lack  of  preparation  and  the  unexpectedness  of  the  move- 
ment, as  well  as  to  the  differences  between  Banados  Espinosa  and  his 
generals,  the  army  was  massed  upon  the  road,  instead  of  forming  line 
of  battle  along  the  hills.  And  in  addition  Barbosa  insisted,  contrary 
to  the  expostulations  of  Banados  Espinosa,  in  looking  to  the  right  for 
an  attack  by  way  of  La  Laguna  and  the  Quebrada  Verde  from  troops 
that  might  be  landed  at  La  Laguna.  He  therefore  unduly  strength- 
ened his  right. 

The  plain  which  was  the  scene  of  the  battle  of  the  28th  is  a  broad 
one,  3  miles  in  extent.  The  hamlet  of  La  Placilla  is  in  the  center  of  the 
plain,  situated  on  the  Casa  Blanca  road.  On  either  side — the  Govern- 
ment position  to  the  north,  the  Constitutional  position  to  the  south — 
are  ranges  of  hills,  those  occupied  by  the  Gobernistas  being  higher  and 
more  abrupt  in  the  ascent.  The  ascent  was  so  abrupt  that  the  road 
had  to  take  a  zigzag  course  over  it  up  the  slope.  A  small  stream  with 
marshy  banks,  called  the  Estero  de  la  Placilla,  crossed  the  plain  between 
the  hills.  The  position  of  the  Gobernistas  to  the  north  of  the  plain  was 
flanked  on  both  sides  by  deep  gulches,  or  quebradas,as  they  are  termed. 
The  artillery  was  well  posted  and  thrown  out  in  advance  on  hills  about 
200  feet  above  the  plain. 
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The  position  of  the  Constitutionalists  to  the  southward  was  some- 
what less  elevated,  but  as  it  was  quickly  left  behind  in  the  beginning 
of  the  fight  it  does  not  merit  description.  There  were  some  footpaths 
over  the  hills  on  both  flanks  of  the  position  of  the  Gobernistas.  The 
strength  of  each  army  was  about  the  same,  between  10,000  and  12,000. 

The  right  flank  of  the  Gobernistas  was  more  advanced  than  the  re- 
mainder of  the  line,  and  more  elevated,  but  it  was  this  part,  however, 
that  Canto  determined  to  attack,  for  the  reason  that,  owing  to  the 
broken  nature  of  the  ground,  it  could  not  be  readily  supported  from 
the  left. 

About  4  a.  m.  of  the  28th  the  Constitutional  army  broke  camp  at 
Las  Cadenas  and  took  up  position  in  line  of  battle  on  the  southern 
hills,  exactly  facing  the  strong  position  occupied  by  the  enemy. 

At  7 :30  a.  m.  the  Gobernistas  opened  fire  with  the  field  artillery  as 
soon  as  the  enemy  was  sighted. 

In  the  plan  arranged  by  the  Constitutionalists,  the  First  Brigade 
formed  the  right  wing,  the  second  the  left,  and  the  third  was  held  in 
reserve.  The  plans  were  formed  on  the  basis  of  modern  tactics,  pro- 
viding for  three  lines,  an  advance  of  skirmishers,  a  supporting  line, 
and  a  reserve. 

The  advance  of  the  Constitutionalists  was  in  three  columns  down  the 
gulches,  or  quebradas,  fronting  their  position,  the  artillery  having 
taken  its  position  on  the  spurs  above  these  quebradas. 

During  the  artillery  fire  Canto  perceived  that  the  advance  of  the  First 
Brigade  was  making,  according  to  his  ideas,  too  much  to  the  right,  and 
that  the  advance  of  the  Second  Brigade  under  his  immediate  notice 
was  doing  the  same  thing,  although  it  was  more  nearly  carrying  out 
his  ideas.  He  accordingly  sent  aids  to  the  Third  Brigade  with  orders 
to  bring  its  first  line  to  the  support  of  the  second.  The  aids  returned 
with  the  information  that  the  Third  Brigade,  acting  under  orders  from 
Col.  Korner,  in  immediate  charge  of  the  first,  had  gone  to  the  aid  of 
that  brigade  in  an  attack  upon  the  enemy's  left  wing,  which  amounted 
to  an  entire  change  in  the  plan  of  attack.  In  this  emergency,  and  hav- 
ing no  reserve  to  draw  from,  Canto  determined  to  send  his  cavalry  to 
assist  the  advance,  even  at  the  risk  of  sacrificin g  it.  The  cavalry  crossed 
the  plain  at  full  speed,  and  fell  upon  the  Gobernistas  in  a  hand-to-hand 
encounter.  The  right  wing  of  the  Gobernistas  broke  under  this  charge 
and  tied  in  disorder. 

On  the  Gobernistas'  side,  in  the  beginning  of  the  engagement,  a  skir- 
mish line  was  thrown  out  across  the  entire  front  of  the  position,  which 
was  rapidly  reenforced;  but  Barbosa  could  not  get  over  the  idea  that 
the  force  of  the  attack  would  be  on  the  center  over  the  Casa  Blanca 
road.  Consequently  the  reserves  were  used  mostly  to  reenforce  that 
point. 

By  10  a.  m.  all  the  reserves  of  the  Gobernistas  were  in  action,  but 
with  the  same  fatality  they  continued  to  support  the  center  and  right. 
At  this  time  also  the  ammunition  for  the  artillery  of  the  Gobernistas 
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failed,  and  as  well  that  for  the  small  arms,  due  solely  to  the  inefficiency 
of  the  supply  service,  or  to  the  cowardice  of  the  people  charged  with 
keeping  up  the  supply.  The  horses  provided  for  the  purpose  of  draw- 
ing ammunition  had  been  taken  well  to  the  rear  in  the  beginning  of 
the  action. 

On  the  Gobernistas7  left  wing  Korner  was  gaining  ground,  and  sent 
his  cavalry  down  the  road  in  two  separate  charges,  and  up  the  gentler 
slope  on  the  left  of  the  road.  The  second  charge,  supported  by  the 
infantry  attack,  turned  the  Gobernistas'  left  flank,  and  the  battle  became 
a  rout.  The  artillery  of  the  Gobernistas  continued  its  fire,  however, 
until  the  men  were  driven  from  their  guns  by  repeated  charges.  The 
cavalry  of  the  Gobernistas  covered  the  retreat  of  the  disorganized 
army  so  ably  that  it  was  able  to  reach  Valparaiso  almost  unmolested. 

The  Constitutionalists  reformed  on  the  hills  above  the  city  and 
marched  in,  taking  possession  in  good  order,  about  1  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon. 

As  the  head  of  the  column  entered  the  city  it  was  met  with  the  in- 
formation that  the  Lynch  had  not  surrendered.  The  troops  and  the 
rabble  took  possession  of  the  stone  coping  at  the  edge  of  the  sea  wall, 
and  opened  a  brisk  musketry  fire  upon  her.  She  was  lying  head  out 
alongside  the  pier  at  the  Naval  Arsenal.  Her  bow  line  was  let  go,  and 
she  swung  out  until  her  stem  was  near  the  landing  pier,  and  several 
shell  were  fired  from  a  rapid-fire  gun  on  her  quarter  up  the  streets 
astern  of  her.  Her  people  jumped  overboard  and  into  boats,  but  one 
hand  worked  himself  aft  and  hauled  down  her  flag.  She  was  after- 
wards quietly  resecured  to  the  pier. 

In  the  battle  of  La  Placilla  the  Constitutional  losses,  from  all  causes, 
were  about  1,800,  and  the  Gobernistas  about  3,000  in  killed  and 
wounded  alone.  Both  generals,  Barbosa  and  Alzerreca,  were  killed  on 
the  field. 

By  request  the  foreign  admirals,  present  with  their  flagships  in  Val- 
paraiso, went  on  shore  to  the  Intendencia  to  prevent  rioting,  if  possible, 
and  formally  turned  over  the  city  to  the  victorious  Constitutionalists, 
the  Intendente  and  other  prominent  officers  of  the  Gobernistas  in  the 
meantime  making  their  way  to  the  neutral  shipinng. 

The  Gondell  and  Imperial  were  absent  on  one  of  their  expeditions, 
bringing  troops  for  the  reenforcement  of  the  army.  Putting  into  some 
port  on  the  coast,  the  captains  learned  of  the  disaster  that  had  befallen 
their  cause.  After  some  days  they  reached  Callao,  where  Moraga 
turned  the  vessels  over  to  the  authority  of  the  Chilean  minister  in  Lima, 
who  in  turn  delivered  them  to  the  Peruvian  Government  for  return  to 
the  legitimate  Government  of  Chile  when  it  should  be  clearly  estab- 
lislied.  The  vessels  shortly  returned  to  Valparaiso.  An  expedition  was 
sent  by  the  victors  to  Coquimbo  and  other  ports  in  order  to  disarm 
and  disband  the  Gobernistas  still  under  arms.  The  steamers  that  had 
been  impressed  were  placed  in  complete  repair  and  returned  to  their 
respective  companies. 


Appendix  A. 

MANIFESTO  OF  HIS  EXCELLENCY  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  REPUBLIC. 

[Translated  from  the  Diario  Official.] 
To  the  nation: 

To-day,  January  1,  1891,  I  find  myself  governing  Chile  under  the  same  conditions 
as  during  all  the  month  of  January  and  part  of  February  in  1887,  without  a  budget 
and  without  a  renewal  of  the  law  providing  for  the  strength  of  the  land  and  sea 
forces. 

All  the  Presidents  since  1833  up  to  this  date,  with  the  exception  of  one  only,  have 
governed  the  Republic  during  years,  months,  and  days,  but  always  for  some  time, 
without  a  budget  and  without  the  law  providing  for  the  strength  of  the  land  and 
sea  forces. 

Up  to  this  moment  nobody  has  believed  that  the  Presidents  of  this  cultured  and 
laborious  nation  have  converted  themselves  into  tyrants  and  dictators,  because,  in 
cases  of  voluntary  omission,  negligence,  or  any  other  cause  on  the  part  of  Congress 
to  comply  with  the  constitutional  and  includible  duty  of  opportunely  assisting  in 
the  passage  of  the  budget  and  of  the  law  providing  for  the  strength  of  the  land  and 
sea  forces,  they  have  continued,  in  obedience  to  a  fundamental  and  express  mandate 
of  the  constitution,  to  govern  the  State  and  to  extend  their  authority  to  everything 
having  for  its  object  the  preservation  of  public  order  at  home  and  the  security  of 
the  Republic  abroad. 

Articles  50  and  72  of  the  constitution  say  as  follows: 

"Art.  50.  A  citizen  with  the  title  of  President  of  the  Republic  of  Chile  shall  gov- 
ern the  State  and  he  is  the  Supreme  chief  of  the  nation. 

"Art.  72.  To  the  President  of  the  Republic  is  confided  the  administration  and  gov- 
ernment of  the  State;  and  his  authority  extends  to  everything  having  for  its  object 
the  preservation  of  order  at  home  and  the  security  of  the  Republic  abroad,  observing 
and  causing  to  be  observed  the  constitution  and  the  law." 

By  these  prescriptions  there  is  radicated  in  the  President  of  the  Republic  all  the 
sum  of  constant  and  necessary  authority  to  insure  public  tranquillity,  the  preserva- 
tion of  order,  and  the  security  of  the  Republic  abroad. 

Article  28  of  the  constitution  says: 

"  Only  by  virtue  of  a  law  is  it  permissible — 

"2.  To  hx  annually  the  expenses  of  public  government; 

u  3.  To  fix  also,  annually,  the  strength  of  the  land  and  sea  forces  in  time  of  peace  or 
of  war. 

"  The  act  to  authorize  the  recovery  of  taxes  is  for  eighteen  months  only,  and  the 
act  providing  for  the  strength  of  the  land  and  sea  forces  is  only  for  an  equal  period 
of  time." 

The  President  of  the  Republic,  Congress,  and  the  Council  of  State  must  take  part 
in  the  formation  of  the  budget  and  of  the  bill  providing  for  the  strength  of  the  land 
and  sea  forces.  These  laws  are  not  the  exclusive  attributes  of  Congress,  and  conse- 
quently this  body  can  not,  without  being  wanting  in  its  most  elementary  duties,  frus- 
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trate  a  constitutional  mandate  which  affects  the  very  foundations  upon  which  rest 
the  public  powers.  Neither  can  Congress  frustrate  the  fulfillment  of  this  duty  by 
the  President  of  the  Eepublic,  because  in  the  formation  of  the  laws  which  affect  the 
security  and  government  of  the  State,  each  power  must  opportunely  fulfill  the  obli- 
gations imposed  upon  it  for  the  regular  march  of  all  the  branches  of  Government. 

This  is  the  spirit  and  this  is  the  letter  of  the  fundamental  law. 

The  constitution  of  1833  was  the  definite  triumph  of  the  Conservative  party,  which 
auctioned  it,  over  the  Liberal  party,  which  promulgated  the  constitution  of  1828. 
Under  the  sway  of  this  constitution  the  republic  was  unhinged,  forasmuch  as  it  an- 
ticipated, through  an  excess  of  decentralization  and  of  liberty,  the  progress  and  the 
social  and  political  situation  of  the  period. 

The  adopters  of  the  constitution  of  1833  never  thought  that  in  order  to  dominate 
the  President  of  the  republic  or  to  absorb  the  direction  and  government  of  the  State 
a  majority  of  Congress  might  frustrate  the  opportune  passage  of  constitutional  laws, 
and  thus  perturb  public  order,  excite  political  passion,  and  engender  anarchy. 

President  Pinto,  in  a  proclamation  to  the  people,  stated  the  intentions  of  the  trainers 
of  the  constitution  of  1833  to  be  as  follows: 

"  Despising  theories  as  fascinating  as  impracticable,  they  have  fixed  their  attention 
solely  on  the  means  of  insuring  forever,  order  and  public  tranquillity  against  the  risks 
to  which  they  have  been  exposed  through  the  ups  and  downs  of  political  parties. 
The  reform  is  nothing  more  than  the  method  of  putting  an  end  to  the  revolutions 
and  disturbances  to  which  the  derangement  of  the  political  system  in  which  the  tri- 
umph of  the  war  of  independence  placed  us  gave  rise.  This  is  the  means  of  making 
national  liberty  effective,  which  we  should  never  obtain  in  its  true  state  so  long  as 
the  powers  of  the  Government  were  not  defined  with  exactitude  and  license  was  not 
opposed  by  restraints." 

If  the  capital  object  of  the  constitution  of  1833  was  to  vigorously  strengthen  the 
principle  of  authority  and  concentrate  in  the  Executive  the  necessary  sum  of  power 
to  annihilate  revolutions  and  license,  it  can  not  be  conceived  why  it  is  pretended 
to  convert  the  President  of  the  republic  from  an  active  into  a  passive  power,  sub- 
ject to  the  will  of  an  irresponsible  power  and  with  the  right  "to  refuse  to  pass  the 
laws  upon  which  repose  the  life,  the  credit,  and  the  stability  of  our  institutions. 

Laws  cau  not  be  dictated  without  the  assent  of  the  Chief  of  State,  because  by 
virtue  of  Articles  35,  36,  and  37  of  the  constitution,  he  has  the  power  to  veto  them 
wholly  or  in  part.  It  can  not,  therefore,  be  maintained  by  Congress  that,  in  the 
exercise  of  its  legislative  attributions,  it  can  impose  upon  the  President  the  direc- 
tion and  the  government  of  Chile,  because  this  pretension  is  irreconcilable  with  the 
prerogatives  of  the  Chief  of  the  nation  and  incompatible  with  the  liberty,  the  in- 
dependence, and  the  responsibility  of  the  constitutional  powers  of  Chile. 

The  attributions  of  Congress  over  the  executive  power  are  merely  inquisitorial 
and  critical,  or  the  impeachment  of  ministers  during  their  term  of  office  and  for  six 
months  afterwards ;  or  the  impeachment  of  the  President  of  the  Eepublic  when  he 
has  completed  his  term  of  office. 

These  are  the  weapons  which  the  constitution  has  placed  in  the  hands  of  Con- 
gress for  the  purpose  of  resisting  the  abuses  of  the  President  and  his  ministers.  But 
there  can  not  be  deduced  from  this  the  extraordinary  pretension  of  paralyzing  the 
constitutional  regimen,  of  attacking  the  army  and  navy,  or  the  public  administra- 
tion, because  the  President  will  not  abdicate  the  right  freely  to  name  his  ministers, 
or  because  he  will  not  submit  to  the  desires  of  a  legislative  majority. 

Neither  in  the  ordinary  session,  nor  in  the  September  prorogation,  nor  in  the  Oc- 
tober extra  session  were  the  budget  and  the  laws  providing  for  the  strength  of  the 
land  and  sea  forces  passed. 

Congress  was  closed  in  October,  it  is  true,  but  for  reasons  that  I  will  state  in  the 
relation  of  the  ideas  and  circumstances  which  I  proj>ose  to  set  forth 
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I  have  not  convoked  Congress  subsequently,  because  in  the  discretional  exercise 
of  my  purely  personal  attributions  I  could  convoke  it  or  not  according-  to  the  opinion 
or  criterion  that  I  might  form  with  respect  to  the  attitude  the  parliamentary  major- 
ity would  assume. 

Everybody  is  acquainted  with  this  attitude. 

In  the  name  of  a  pretended  parliamentary  regimen,  incompatible  with  the  Repub- 
lic aud  the  popular  representative  regimen  laid  down  in  the  constitution,  it  has  been 
sought,  for  purely  electoral  causes,  to  obtain  possession  of  the  Government  through 
ministers  in  the  confidence  of  a  majority  in  Congress. 

In  the  press  and  in  the  official  acts  of  the  coalition  it  has  been  declared  in  the  most 
peremptory  terms  that  the  majority  of  Congress  has  the  right  not  to  comply  with 
the  constitutional  duty  of  opportunely  passing  the  laws  which  affect  the  very  exist- 
ence of  the  State,  and  which  may  precipitate  Chile  into  revolution  aud  anarchy,,  if 
the  President  does  not  deliver  up  to  it  through  ministers  in  its  confidence  the  direc- 
tion and  the  government  of  the  nation. 

Neither  as  a  Chilean,  nor  as  the  chief  of  state,  nor  as  a  man  of  conviction,  could  I 
accept  the  political  role  the  parliamentary  coalition  wished  to  impose  upon  me. 

The  majority  of  Congress  has  thought  fit  to  infringe  the  constitution  by  not 
passing  the  budget  and  the  law  providing  for  the  strength  of  the  land  and  the  sea 
forces ;  it  has  thought  fit  to  excite  the  army  to  disobey  its  chiefs,  and  to  stimulate 
the  indifferent  or  disdainful  populace  to  begin  a  revolution  to  extricate  it  from  the 
moral  and  polititical  situation  into  which  it  has  been  precipitated  by  its  errors;  it 
has  stated  that  the  President  of  the  republic  is  assuming  a  dictatorship,  and  because 
he  has  not  delivered  up  the  reins  of  Government  to  those  who  vituperate  him,  and 
distort  his  acts  and  purposes,  and  it  has,  in  its  aberrations,  proclaimed  revolution 
in  the  palace  of  the  law.  But  neither  its  voluntary  omissions,  nor  the  agressions 
which  have  covered  the  precincts  of  its  sessions  with  opprobrium,  nor  the  irregu- 
larities caused  to  the  public  service,  relieve  me  from  complying  inexorably  with  the 
constitutional  duty  imposed  in  my  mandate  by  Articles  50  and  72  of  the  constitution. 

I  can  not  for  one  single  instant  neglect  to  govern  the  State  and  preserve  public 
order  and  the  external  security  of  Chile. 

It  is  my  duty  to  observe  and  cause  to  be  observed  the  constitution.  Because  I 
am  disposed  to  observe  it,  I  will  not  deliver  up  my  citizens  to  anarchy ;  and  because 
it  is  my  duty  to  cause  it  to  be  observed,  I  will  never  submit  to  Congress  disowning 
my  attributions,  or  to  its  arrogating  sovereignty,  or  to  its  taking  the  title  of  repre- 
sentative of  the  people,  because  this  would  be  an  infraction  of  Article  150  of  the 
constitution,  which  the  said  article  styles  sedition. 

The  majority  in  Congress  has  not  complied,  nor  has  it  desired  to  comply,  with  the 
constitutional  duty  of  passing  the  budget  and  the  land  and  sea  forces  bill.  It  has 
exposed  our  institutions  to  the  dangers  of  a  situation  excited  by  personal  circles 
divided  among  themselves,  holding  opposing  doctrines,  having  different  leaders,  and 
different  ambitions,  and  in  every  case  without  responsibility. 

If,  in  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  Congress,  its  deliberate  determination  not  to 
pass  the  laws  affecting  the  life  of  the  nation,  creates  an  irregular  state  of  affairs  for 
the  President  of  the  republic,  nobody  in  Chile,  not  even  the  public  powers,  have  on 
that  account  the  right  to  make  a  revolution. 

Even  in  the  supposition  that  the  aberrations  of  the  majority  in  Congress  are  im- 
putable to  the  Chief  of  the  nation,  a  revolution  can  not  be  proclaimed  on  that  ac- 
count. The  constitution  has  provided  for  the  event  of  the  President  of  the  republic 
or  his  ministers  infringing  the  constitution  and  the  laws,  and  in  view  of  this  even- 
tuality it  prescribes  in  articles  74, 83,  84,  85, 86,  87,  88, 89,  90,  91,  aud  92,  the  only  order 
and  form  in  which  the  President  and  his  ministers  can  be  made  responsible. 

All  other  procedure  is  contrary  to  the  prescribed  order  and  form  and  is  revolu- 
tionary. 
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In  obedience  to  tbo  constitution  it  is  my  dnty  to  govern  tbe  State  and  maintain 
internal  order  and  the  external  security  of  my  country;  and  therefore  I  shall  main- 
tain the  army  and  navy  and  shall  pay  the  services  that  constitute  the  social  life  and, 
the  very  existence  of  the  republic. 

II. 

It  will  be  advisable  to  consider  the  antecedents,  in  their  most  general  and  com- 
prehensive features,  of  this  truly  historical  hour. 

Elected  President  in  1886,  I  procured  the  patriotic  agreement  of  all  the  members 
of  the  divided  Liberal  family,  upon  the  basis  of  a  sole  political  direction,  a  sole  creed, 
and  one  and  the  same  procedure.  The  most  perfect  respect  toward  the  Conservative 
party  formed  part  of  the  basis  of  this  policy. 

Never  had  more  persevering  efforts  been  made  for  the  unification  of  the  Liberal 
party.  I  forgot  the  violence  of  past  struggles,  and  I  called  to  assist  in  the  task  of 
governing  all  the  Liberals  who  had  helped  to  give  me  the  supreme  command.  The 
Nationals  publicly  declared,  through  their  representatives  in  the  Government,  that 
they  joined  the  ranks  of  the  party  on  the  same  conditions  as  all  other  members.  The 
dissentient  Liberals  also  accepted  the  policy  of  unification  and  declared  that  in  future 
they  should  consider  themselves  as  members  of  the  Liberal  party. 

After  the  elections  in  1888,  and  when  Congress  was  constituted,  there  occurred  in 
the  ministry,  owing  to  a  partial  crisis,  a  stormy  disagreemeut  between  Nationals  and 
Dissentients.  After  the  election  of  the  chambers  it  resulted  that  the  Nationals  had 
remained  Nationals,  and  a  portion  of  the  Dissentients  again  became  what  they  before 
had  been. 

From  that  moment  it  was  not  possible  to  organize  a  ministry  that  would  insure 
the  quietude  of  the  Liberal  party.  The  Nationals  declined  to  form  part  of  the 
ministry  which  succeeded  that  which  resigned  in  April,  1888,  and  on  this  account 
the  quarrels  and  jealousies  of  personal  circles  began  anew.  All  the  work  of  unifica- 
tion of  1886  and  1887  was  finally  compromised  by  the  personal  sympathies  or  an- 
tipathies of  the  different  parliamentary  groups.  During  a  year  and  a  half  the  Lib- 
eral groups  fought  among  themselves  like  natural  and  irreconcilable  enemies. 

With  the  object  of  correcting  these  errors  and  of  procuring  the  union  of  all  the 
Liberals,  my  condescension  carried  me  to  the  length  of  organizing  the  ministry  of 
October,  1889.  In  it  I  gave  representation  to  five  Liberal  parties,  each  with  differ- 
ent leaders  and  direction,  one  of  these  parties  having  consisted  of  four  deputies  and 
four  senators  only. 

Nevertheless  this  did  not  bring  about  any  agreement  in  the  October  ministry  nor 
in  the  congressional  groups  which  they  represented.  Some  of  the  liberal  parties 
agreed  in  January  of  the  year  just  closed  upon  the  basis  of  a  convention  to  desig- 
nate the  candidate  of  the  Liberal  party  for  the  Presidency  of  the  republic,  pre- 
scinding altogether  with  the  party  which  had  the  greatest  numerical  representa- 
tion in  Congress  and  with  leading  provincial  Liberals,  and  without  departmental 
delegates,  in  order  by  this  means  to  give  to  Santiago  circles  the  solution  of  the  elec- 
toral problem,  with  manifest  forgetfulness  of  the  principles  maintained  by  the  party 
and  of  the  respect  due  to  the  general  opinion  of  the  country. 

The  rupture  of  the  Liberal  parties  was  made  public,  and  odious  manifestations 
took  place  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  the  crisis  of  last  January  resulting  from  this 
cause. 

Never,  in  speeches  and  in  the  press,  was  such  violent  and  opprobious  language 
made  use  of.  It  was  desired  to  conclude  with  the  respect  due  to  the  authorities 
and  to  raise  the  parliamentary  majority  to  the  sole  sovereignty,  as  the  only  one 
worthy  of  the  adhesion  of  Chileans. 

At  the  opening  of  Congress  on  June  1  last,  Don  Enrique  S.  Sanfuentes,  performing 
an  act  of  chivalry  and  patriotism,  accepted  the  position  of  minister  of  the  interior 
and  declared  in  and  out  of  Congress  that  his  supposed  candidature  to  the  Presidency 
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was  irrevocably  eliminated.  He  called  everybody  to  a  generous  and  honorable 
agreement,  as  the  only  cause  assigned  for  the  disunion  of  the  Liberal  party  was  his 
supposed  official  candidature. 

But  they  who  refused  to  listen  heard  nothing. 

The  ministry  of  Senor  Sanfuentes  was  violently  censured  before  being  heard  in 
both  Chambers.  There  was  no  respect,  no  liberty  of  defense,  nor  even  the  courtesy 
which  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  had  always  shown  to  the  representatives  of  the  ex- 
ecutive. It  was  necessary  for  the  ministry  to  abandon  the  precincts  of  Congress, 
lamenting  the  errors  which  undermine  the  prestige  and  the  authority  of  the  con- 
stituted powers. 

In  July  the  parliamentary  coalition  suspended  the  recovery  of  taxes,  and  this  law 
of  national  existence  was  converted  into  an  offensive  weapon  which  was  wielded  in 
such  a  manner  as  it  never  has  been  by  any  congress  in  the  world. 

The  conflict  being  terminated  by  the  resignation  of  the  Sanfuentes  ministry,  and 
the  organization  of  that  presided  over  by  Seiior  Prats,  the  latter  raised  over  the  com- 
batants the  banner  of  political  neutrality  which  favored  all  alike. 

The  policy  of  neutrality  was  faithfully  observed. 

Political  parties  were  organized  and  they  commenced  work  with  the  view  of  en- 
listing adherents.  But  the  policy  of  neutrality  involved  a  serious  danger  for  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  parliamentary  coalition,  which  had  no  adherents  to  speak  of 
except  in  a  few  towns.  It  was  without  support  among  the  people,  and  no  matter  how 
numerous  it  might  have  been  in  Congress  there  was  no  possibility  of  its  maintaining 
the  situation  it  aspired  to  under  the  regimen  of  the  neutrality  which  had  been  pro- 
claimed. 

It  was  owing  to  this  circumstance  that  the  majority  in  Congress  obstructed  the 
passage  of  the  bill  providing  for  the  strength  of  the  land  and  sea  forces,  and  it  was 
on  this  account  it  was  stated  in  public,  and  even  to  members  of  the  Goverment,  that 
supplies  would  be  voted  month  by  month  only,  and  that  the  want  of  confidence 
would  be  maintained  in  all  its  vigor  until  such  time  as  they  possessed  more  direct 
influence  in  the  direction  of  the  Government. 

The  Prats  ministry  did  not  fight,  nor  did  it  desire  to  fight,  and  being  undermined 
finally  by  the  suspicions  of  the  parliamentary  majority,  which  it  could  not  satisfy 
without  breaking  the  neutrality  in  detriment  of  the  Liberal  party  which  had  all 
along  supported  the  Government  in  difficult  times,  it  resigned. 

Acting  on  the  patriotic  suggestion  of  this  ministry  and  on  my  own  very  lively 
desire  to  make  a  last  effort  for  the  pacification  of  Congress  and  the  union  of  all  the 
Liberals,  I  proj>osed,  through  the  medium  of  the  respectable  and  well-known  gentle- 
men, Messrs.  Enrique  S.  Sanfuentes,  Anibal  Zanartu  and  Jose  Tocornal,  a  sole  con- 
vention for  the  designation  of  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency  of  the  republic. 

1  proposed  that  the  conditions  of  the  convention  should  be  discussed  and  agreed 
upon  by  all  parties;  but  I  expressed  to  everybody  the  desire  that  the  programme  of 
the  convention  should  be  framed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  the  Conservatives 
attending,  inasmuch  as  they  were  intimately  united  by  friendship  and  partnership 
with  Nationals,  Radicals,  and  Dissentients;  and  I  asked,  in  fine,  that  the  number  of 
votes  required  for  the  proclamation  of  a  candidate  should  be  two-thirds,  three- 
fourths,  four-fifths,  or  as  many  as  they  chose,  provided  that  it  could  be  proved  by 
the  required  number  of  votes  that  the  President  of  the  Republic  would  be  powerless 
to  influence  the  designation  of  a  candidate. 

I  could  do  no  more. 

If  the  ostensible  cause  of  the  political  disagreement  was  the  gratuitous  supposi- 
tion that  I  supported  and  assisted  an  official  candidate,  that  cause  disappeared  ab- 
solutely from  the  moment  in  which  I  offered  to  the  coalition,  with  the  consent  of  the 
Liberal  party  that  was  giving  me  its  support,  that  it  should  fix  the  quota  of  votes 
required  to  designate  a  candidate,  accepting  beforehand  the  number  they  should 
judge  to  be  necessary  to  destroy  all  official  influence  and  that  should  assure  me  by 
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this  means  a  quiet  government  for  the  remainder  of  my  term  of  office.  I  can  not 
conceive  what  more  efficacious  method  nor  what  more  conclusive  proof  I  could  have 
given  of  my  respect  for  the  opinion  of  all,  and  of  my  willingness  to  accept  the  reso_ 
lution  of  political  parties,  and  of  my  wish  to  conclude  my  term  in  peace. 

But  the  sole  convention  suggested  by  the  Prats  ministry,  and  accepted  and  sup- 
ported by  me  in  a  form  so  advantageous  for  the  coalition,  was  accepted  for  a  mo- 
ment and  rejected  on  the  day  following. 

Did  vacillation  supervene  among  the  numerous  aspirants  to  the  Presidency  in  the 
ranks  of  the  coalition,  or  did  they  comprehend  the  anarchy  to  which  they  might  be 
dragged  by  the  ambitions  of  their  own  leaders?  Or  the  sole  convention  and  the 
designation  of  a  candidate  without  official  interference  were  subordinate  questions, 
because  the  principal  if  not  the  sole  and  only  question  was  to  obtain  possession  of 
the  official  influences  which  were  so  loudly  impugned? 

The  facts  speak  for  themselves. 

The  sole  convention  was  rejected  and  a  ministerial  organization  was  demanded. 

If  the  sole  convention  had  been  accepted,  it  would  have  been  followed  by  the 
organization,  free  from  odious  suggestions,  of  a  ministry  of  all  parties,  which  in  its 
official  position  should  be  a  guaranty  to  all  of  my  impartiality  and  electoral  non- 
intervention. But  neither  a  tranquil  and  respectful  solution  between  the  public 
powers,  nor  the  electoral  non-intervention  of  the  Government  were  desired,  but  the 
unconditional  and  absolute  dominion  over  Congress. 

Nevertheless,  1  acceded  to  the  desires  of  the  coalition  and  I  formed  a  ministerial 
combination  in  which  there  figured  Don  Zorobabel  Rodriguez  for  the  Conservatives; 
Don  Manuel  Amunategui,  closely  allied  with  Dissentients  and  Radicals;  Don  Dario 
Zafiartn,  as  intimate  a  friend  of  the  Nationals  as  of  their  Liberal  adherents,,  and 
Messrs.  Claudio  Vicuna,  Lauro  Barros,  and  Fernando  Lazcauo,  all  most  honorable 
persons,  whose  antecedents  and  uprightness  were  a  pledge  of  peace  for  friends  and 
adversaries. 

This  combination  was  rejected  by  the  coalition,  just  as  the  sole  convention  had 
been. 

The  situation  was  clearly  defined. 

They  wished  me  to  abdicate  or  submit  to  the  parliamentary  coalition. 

And  in  order  to  arrive  more  rapidly  at  these  extreme  results  the  respective  com- 
mittee of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  and  the  coalition  had  agreed  to  demand  the 
annulment  of  the  privileges  of  the  councillor  of  state,  Don  Gabriel  Yidal.  It  was 
also  agreed  to  reform  the  rules  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  with  the  object  of  fixing 
certain  invariable  periods  for  granting  fixed  sums  in  the  public  expenditure,  and 
leaving  the  variable  items  to  the  uncertain  result  of  indefinite  discussions.  Finally, 
it  was  resolved  to  impeach  the  ministry  of  May,  notwithstanding  that  the  proposal 
to  impeach  had  been  rejected  in  August.  Neither  a  sole  convention  nor  a  ministry 
in  accord  with  the  executive  and  legislature  was  desired;  it  was  desired  to  make 
government  an  impossibility  and  to  hurl  me  from  the  position  to  which  my  fellow- 
citizens  elected  me  by  the  very  men  who  said  they  were  elected  senators  and  deputies 
through  my  official  intervention  in  1888,  and  many  of  whom  I  had  covered  with 
honors  and  benefits. 

For  honor,  for  duty,  for  a  profound  conviction  of  what  the  Government  of  Chile 
is  and  ought  to  be,  and  because  I  was  provoked  to  an  irrevocable  duel,  I  closed  Con- 
gress and  took  upon  myself  the  entire  responsibility  of  events. 

It  was  to  have  been  expected  that  the  coalition  would  have  taken  a  moment's 
repose  in  order  to  give  room  to  more  equitable  inspirations,  and  to  the  reflection  and 
tact  by  which  politicians  who  have  legitimate  and  reasonable  ambitions  ought  to  be 
governed.     But  the  coalition  found  a  home  in  the  Comision  Conservaclora. 

It  was  agreed  to  break  the  constitution  and  the  law  by  permitting  persons  not 
belonging  to  the  Comision  to  take  part  in  its  debates.  Electoral  intervention  com- 
mittees were  appointed  to  visit  the  country  and  towns,  and  these  committees  were 
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formed  by  persons  interested  in  the  electoral  contest,  and  by  persons  without  any 
right  to  figure  in  the  Comisioti  Conservadora.  It  was  resolved  to  sit  without  a  legal 
quorum.  Arbitrary  resolutions  opposed  to  the  doctrines  maintained  officially  and 
publicly  by  the  members  of  the  Comision  have  been  dictated.  Every  kind  of  weapon 
has  been  employed,  and  the  palace  of  Congress  has  been  converted  into  an  arena  of 
the  most  deplorable  political  aberrations. 

This  political  decadence  has  authorized  personal  and  selfish  alliances  in  which  the 
ideas  and  the  very  affiliations  of  parties  have  been  wrecked. 

The  exigencies  of  the  moment  drew  the  Liberals  to  the  diminutive  Conservative 
fraction  in  Congress,  and  before  it  they  hauled  down  their  banner  and  maintained, 
by  the  side  of  the  Conservative  leaders,  ideas  entirely  opposite  to  those  which  as 
Liberals  they  had  maintained  on  electoral  matters,  and  above  all  on  municipal  mat- 
ters. The  very  persons  who  had  combated  Conservative  leaders  and  ideas  united 
themselves  with  the  Conservative  party  and  hotly  maintained  the  opposite  of  what 
as  Liberals  they  had  maintained  a  few  months  previously  in  the  Government  and 
Congress. 

The  electoral  law  which  the  opposition  Liberals  and  Conservatives  prepared  last 
autumn  was  passed  in  a  most  unconstitutional  manner. 

Many  substitute  senators  whose  term  expired  in  this  year  had  it  prorogued  for 
three  years  more,  they  themselves  voting  for  the  change  and  taking  advantage  of 
the  political  difficulties  of  the  moment.  It  was  resolved  to  accumulate  departments 
for  the  election  of  deputies,  against  the  constant  interpretation  given  to  the  funda- 
mental principle  by  Chilean  politicians  during  fifty-seven  years.  Provinces  were 
acciimulated  for  the  election  of  senators,  the  Congress  of  1890  resolving  exactly  the 
contrary  to  what  the  congress  which  made  the  reform  in  the  constitution  agreed  to 
by  a  special  vote  on  the  matter. 

The  absolute  want  of  study  and  experience  of  the  framers  of  the  law  has  been 
shown  in  practice.  It  is  a  mass  of  errors  and  want  of  foresight,  which  I  had  to  ac- 
cept in  order  to  avoid  creating  difficulties  with  respect  to  the  policy  of  neutrality 
proclaimed  by  the  Prats  ministry. 

With  respect  to  the  proposed  municipal  law,  it  may  be  affirmed  that  with  regard 
to  the  constitutional  order  of  a  country  and  taking  into  account  its  social,  political, 
and  economic  condition,  there  has  never  been  framed  a  law  with  such  strange  pro- 
visions, nor  one  that  proves  more  clearly  the  want  of  science,  practical  observation, 
and  of  respect  for  the  constitution  that  rules  the  destinies  of  the  nation,  for  eco- 
nomic justice  and  national  convenience.  It  was  a  proposed  law  of  circumstances, 
upon  which,  for  the  political  interests  of  the  moment,  almost  everybody  agreed  to 
against  the  conviction  of  all. 

The  Liberals  are  not  wanting  in  the  necessary  science  and  experience  to  form  a 
clear  conception  of  that  singular  work,  but  the  necessity  of  keeping  united  with  the 
Conservatives  to  impugn  the  Liberal  party  and  make  the  President  of  the  Republic 
submit  has  caused  them  to  forget  their  convictions  and  their  past  and  to  place  them- 
selves unconditionally  at  the  service  of  the  diminutive  fraction  of  the  Conservative 
party  in  Congress. 

It  is  necessary  to  recognize  that  in  all  these  evolutions  the  real  public  interest  has 
fallen  under  the  feet  of  those  who  maintain  the  predominance  of  the  parliamentary 
coalition.  The  same  thing  happened  in  August  when  the  coalition  endeavored  to 
cause  the  State  to  lose  from  $6,000,000  to  $8,000,000,  the  amount  of  the  imposts  not 
paid  during  the  forty-four  days  in  which  the  same  coalition  arbitrarily  suspended 
the  recovery  of  taxes. 

In  this  manner  the  good  ideas,  sound  doctrine,  prudence,  moderation,  and  patriot, 
ism  with  which  the  grand  social  or  political  problems  of  state  ought  to  be  contem- 
plated are  wrecked. 

In  the  meantime  the  bills  which  I  presented  for  increasing  the  pay  of  the  army 
and  navy,  the  judiciary,  and  employe's  of  the  custom-house,  treasury,  and  public  in- 
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struction  are  allowed  to  perish  in  the  archives  of  Congress.  Nor  have  there  heen 
passed  the  bills  for  creating  savings  banks  for  public  employes,  waterworks,  drain- 
age for  large  towns,  and  railways  for  Putaendo,  Nacimiento,  Cerrillos  de  Ovalle,  and 
many  others  designed  for  the  progress  of  the  nation  and  the  public  welfare. 

All  the  policy  of  the  coalition  has  been  directed  of  late  to  the  demolition  of  our 
institutions  and  to  the  seizure  of  the  Government  of  the  nation. 

This  is  the  only  manner  in  which  can  be  explained  the  alarm  which  has  been 
spread  for  the  purpose  of  creating  agitation,  because  the  majority  in  Congress  has 
not  fulfilled  its  duty  by  passing  the  budget  and  the  land  and  sea  forces  bill. 

It  is  a  fact  known  to  everybody  that  all  the  Presidents  of  Chile,  except  one,  have 
governed  for  some  time  without  the  passage  of  the  land  and  sea  forces  act. 

The  same  thing  has  happened  with  the  budget. 

During  theBulnes  administration,  in  the  years  1848, 1850,  and  1851,  the  budget  was 
agreed  to  after  the  1st  of  January. 

During  the  Perez  administration  the  budget  of  1864  was  promulgated  on  January 
19 ;  that  of  1867  on  the  8th ;  that  of  1869  on  the  2d ;  that  of  1870  on  the  16th,  and  that 
of  1871  on  the  10th  of  January.  So  that  in  five  years  the  Perez  administration  gov- 
erned for  some  time  without  a  budget. 

During  the  Erra'zuriz  administration  the  budget  of  1872  was  promulgated  on  Jan- 
uary 11th;  that  of  1873  on  the  4th,  and  that  of  1876  on  the  3d.  So  that  President 
Errazuriz  was  for  some  time  in  identically  the  same  situation  as  President  Perez. 

During  all  the  years  of  the  Pinto  administration  the  budget  was  promulgated  after 
the  1st  of  January.  In  1877  it  was  promulgated  on  January  27th ;  in  1878  on  the 
21st;  in  1879  on  the  21st;  in  1880  on  the  6th,  and  in  1881  on  the  25th. 

In  1882  the  budget  was  promulgated  on  January  13th;  in  1883  on  the  22d;  in  1884 
on  the  19th ;  in  1885  on  the  23d,  and  in  1886  on  February  9th,  or  forty  days  after  Jan- 
uary 1.     President  Santa  Maria  governed  for  upwards  of  a  month  without  a  budget. 

Finally,  on  February  14,  1887,  I  promulgated  the  budget,  Don  Agustin  Edwards 
being  minister  of  finance.  So  that  I  have  governed  Chile  during  forty-five  days 
without  a  budget. 

The  Presidents  of  Chile  were  never  stigmatized  as  tyrants  or  dictators  on  account 
of  these  occurrences. 

But  let  us  see  what  is  the  dictatorship  of  which  I  am  accused,  and  what  is  the 
question  of  government  created  by  Congress  by  the  nonfulfillment  of  its  constitu- 
tional duties. 

The  whole  of  the  question  is  this: 

1.  Shall  or  shall  not  the  army  and  navy  be  paid  their  wages,  and  shall  or  shall 
not  the  service  of  the  debt  and  the  cost  of  the  naval  constructions  be  defrayed? 

2.  Shall  or  shall  not  the  30,000  public  employe's,  and  the  40,000  workmen  employed 
on  railways,  roads,  bridges,  schools,  lyceums,  jails,  temples,  and  so  many  works 
that  aggrandize  Chile,  be  paid  for  their  services  or  not  ? 

With  respect  to  the  pay  of  the  army  and  navy,  although  the  law  is  for  one  year, 
the  constitution  says  that  the  taxes  shall  be  decreed  for  eighteen  months,  and  they 
expire  at  the  end  of  next  June. 

With  respect  to  the  pay  of  the  public  employe's  and  the  men  employed  on  public 
works,  we  will  not  leave  them  without  bread.  We  will  not  deprive  thousands  of 
men  and  their  families  who  earn  a  livelihood  by  giving  their  services  to  the  State 
of  work  or  pay. 

It  being  our  duty,  in  the  strict  fulfillment  of  the  imperative  mandates  of  the  con- 
stitution, to  govern  the  State  and  maintain  the  internal  and  external  order  of  Chile, 
we  will  not  deliver  up  the  army  and  navy  to  misery,  nor  the  servants  of  Chile  to 
despair.     They  are  the  guaranty  of  order,  public  peace,  and  social  life. 

There  may  occur  irregularities  in  the  public  administration  in  consequence  of 
the  majority  in  Congress  having  frustrated  the  passage  of  the  constitutional  laws 
which  more  directly  concern  the  national  institutions  j  but  the  majority  in  Congress 
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has  no  power  to  overthrow  the  constitution  nor  to  annihilate  the  executive,  nor 
has  it  the  right  to  incite  to  anarchy  and  to  proclaim  a  revolution. 

.III. 

This  conflict  of  powers  arises  not  only  from  the  exorbitant  political  pretensions  of 
the  majority  in  Congress,  but  from  a  profound  error  of  conception  and  of  criterion. 

"  The  Government  of  Chile  is  popular-representative.  The  sovereignty  resides 
essentially  in  the  nation,  which  delegates  its  exercise  in  the  authorities  prescribed  by 
this  constitution." 

Notwithstanding  the  clear  and  incontrovertible  meaning  of  this  precept  of  the 
political  constitution,  the  coalition  maintains  that  the  Government  of  Chile  is  par- 
liamentary, that  Congress  is  the  only  sovereign,  the  only  one  to  whom  it  corresponds 
to  fix  annually  the  strength  of  the  land  and  sea  forces  and  the  amount  of  the  esti- 
mates of  public  expenditure. 

It  is  not  a  fact  that  to  Congress  alone  corresponds  the  duty  of  fixing  the  strength 
of  the  forces  and  the  amount  of  the  expenditure,  as  has  been  peremptorily  laid  down 
by  the  Comision  Conservadora.  The  estimates  and  the  forces  bill  do  not  belong  ex- 
clusively to  Congress.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  laws  in  the  formation  of  which 
the  Executive  takes  a  part.  The  joint  action  of  the  Executive  and  Congress  is 
required;  and  as  the  duties  which  the  constitution  imposes  on  both  powers  are 
equal,  Congress  can  not,  in  the  name  of  a  parliamentary  regimen  not  authorized  by 
the  constitution,  frustrate  the  passage  of  fundamental  laws  for  the  preservation  of 
the  State  and  public  peace. 

As  I  have  said  already,  reasonable  and  patriotic  parliamentary  criticism,  or  the 
impeachment  of  the  President  and  ministers  in  the  form  authorized  by  the  constitu- 
tion, is  the  only  manner  in  which  Congress  can  exercise  its  power  of  supervision. 
The  refusal  to  pass  the  laws  from  which  the  State  derives  its  existence  is  simply  the 
dictatorship  of  Congress  over  the  Executive,  or  revolution. 

The  parliamentary  regimen  advocated  by  the  coalition  is  incompatible  with  repub- 
lican government.  Parliamentary  regimen  is  monarchical  government  with  repub- 
lican ideas.  The  republic  and  parliamentary  government  are  ideas  which  find  no 
place  within  the  science  and  experience  of  modern  public  law. 

Parliamentary  government  supposes  an  irresponsible,  lifelong,  hereditary  monarch. 
The  chief  of  the  executive  power  in  a  parliamentary  government  is  practically  and 
effectively  the  minister  who  has  a  parliamentary  majority  and  who  governs  in  its 
name.  And  when  the  monarch  is  not  in  accord  with  the  Parliament  he  has  the  right 
to  dissolve  it  and  appeal  to  the  electors,  and  then  to  govern  with  the  majority  of  the 
people  that  represents  the  sovereignty. 

The  government  of  the  republic  is  carried  on  by  a  chief  and  responsible  ministers, 
with  a  temporary  mandate,  the  President,  as  well  as  the  Congress,  being  elected  by 
the  people.  The  chief  of  the  executive,  practically  and  by  the  constitution,  is  the 
President  of  the  republic. 

It  can  not  be  supposed  that  in  the  government  of  the  Republic,  nor  could  the  legis- 
lators of  1833  have  supposed  it,  in  addition  to  the  right  of  criticism  and  impeach- 
ment of  the  President  and  the  ministers,  there  is  the  right  of  frustrating  the  pas- 
sage of  laws  which  constitute  the  public  life,  as  a  right  which  is  derived  from  a 
constitution  whose  capital  object  was  to  extirpate  revolutions  and  to  put  bounds  to 
license. 

If  it  were  the  case  that  the  idea  of  the  legislature  of  1833  was  to  give  Congress  the 
faculty  to  dictate  or  not,  according  to  its  political  criterion,  the  laws  that  assure  the 
very  existence  of  the  republic  they  would  have  said  so. 

They  did  not  say  so  because  that  was  not  their  intention.  For  the  same  reason 
that  they  adopted  the  representative  regimen,  with  independent  and  responsible 
powers,  they  did  not  endow  Congress  with  the  faculty  of  frustrating  the  passage  of 
constitutional  laws,  nor  did  they  endow  the  President  of  the  republic  with  the 
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faculty  of  dissolving  Congress  and  of  appealing  to  the  country  if  disagreements 
which  they  did  not  foresee  should  arise,  nor  authorized  in  their  labor  of  the  reorgan- 
ization and  strengthening  of  the  principle  of  authority  in  Chile. 

It  is  true  that  the  spirit  of  imitation  of  the  European  monarchical  parllmentary 
regimen  has  induced  many  to  believe,  during  some  time,  that  in  practice  a  par- 
liamentary regimen  was  advisable.  On  this  account  I  have  endeavored,  during  up- 
wards of  three  years,  to  procure  harmony  with  Congress,  the  unification  of  the  Lib- 
eral party,  and  concert  between  the  public  powers. 

The  effort  has  been  sterile.  The  importance  given  to  the  pretended  parliamentary 
regimen  has  at  length  broken  harmony  with  Congress;  and  Congress,  believing  itself 
to  be  the  only  sovereign  and  the  first  of  all  the  powers,  has  forgotten  the  respect 
due  to  the  chief  of  state,  and  has  attempted  to  subjugate  him;  and  it  has  believed, 
following  the  extreme  rules  of  the  monarchical  parliamentary  governments,  that  it 
possesses  the  right  not  to  pass  the  most  essential  laws,  thus  violating  the  repre- 
sentative regimen  prescribed  in  the  constitution  now  in  force  and  ignoring  the 
privileges  and  prerogatives  of  the  chief  of  the  nation. 

If  Congress  should  succeed  in  dominating  the  executive  power,  and  should  make 
laws  and  execute  them,  we  shall  have  entered  resolutely  upon  the  road  to  tyranny  and 
a  dictatorship.  As  the  President  does  not  possess  the  power,  in  case  of  disagree- 
ment with  Congress  or  of  omission  on  the  part  of  the  chambers  in  the  fulfillment  of 
their  duties,  to  dissolve  them  and  appeal  to  the  country,  we  should  sanction,  in 
accepting  parliamentary  predominance,  the  unconditional  and  absolute  sovereignty 
of  Congress  and,  during  the  duration  of  its  mandate,  for  the  reason  that  it  could  not 
be  dissolved,  of  Congress  over  the  people. 

rv\ 

In  sixty  days  more  the  Chilean  people  will  have  elected  their  representatives  and 
will  have  pronounced  their  just  and  final  verdict. 

Circumstances  have  permitted  that  the  actual  Congress  can  not  meet  of  its  own 
will,  and  that  very  shortly  the  people  give  their  decision  on  the  actual  conflict. 

This  is  what  happens  in  countries  with  parliamentary  government. 

It  is  advisable  to  leave  on  record  here  that  the  conflict  which  has  been  raised  against 
me  is  not  due  to  any  of  the  intense  and  profound  causes  which  compromise  the  pres- 
tige of  foreign  relations,  or  that  affect  questions  of  a  character  truly  national  or 
popular. 

The  numerous  and  heavy  international  claims  arising  out  of  the  late  war  having 
been  settled  under  highly  satisfactory  conditions,  the  nitrate  certificates  m  our  pos- 
session having  been  canceled,  the  claims  of  the  Peruvian  creditors  holding  bonds  for 
upwards  of  £32,000,000  sterling  having  been  terminated,  and  the  integrity  of  our 
honor  and  right  having  been  defended  under  all  circumstances  with  moderation  and 
energy,  there  is  nothing  in  our  foreign  relations  which  is  not  calculated  to  strengthen 
and  augment  the  prestige  of  Chile. 

The  credit  abroad  of  the  Republic  has  reached  the  level  of  that  of  the  first  nations. 
All  the  public  works  have  been  executed  out  of  the  ordinary  revenue,  because  the 
surplus  in  the  treasury  is  even  larger  than  the  amount  derived  from  the  loan  for  the 
construction  of  railways.  Several  taxes  have  been  repealed  and  others  have  been 
reduced.  The  amortizable  home  debt  has  been  nearly  canceled.  Hygienic,  educa- 
tional, and  reproductive  works  have  been  constructed  in  all  the  republic  and  in 
every  branch  of  the  public  service.  The  armament  of  the  army  and  navy  has  been 
largely  increased. 

Jhave  not  persecuted  any  of  my  citizens. 

My  lips  have  been  sealed  and  I  have  not  opened  them  against  my  adversaries. 

I  have  been  the  object  of  invectives  and  violent  language  of  every  degree,  and  I 
am  called  a  tyrant  and  a  dictator  by  a  press  which  has  crossed  the  boundaries  and 
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has  arrived  in  its  license  to  lengths  never  before  reached  in  any  country  of  the 
world. 

1  promulgated  without  any  objection  the  electoral  laws  passed  by  the  parliamen- 
tary coalition,  and  which  were  prepared  and  intended  to  destroy  the  influence  of 
the  executive  power  and  to  favor  the  interest  of  their  framers. 

I  have  accepted  all  reasonable  solutions  which  might  conduct  us  to  patriotic  har- 
mony and  to  the  resolution  by  the  country  of  the  grave  problems  which  divided  us. 

My  acts  bear  testimony  to  these  facts,  and  the  numerous  ministers  of  state  who 
now  form  in  the  coalition  and  who  shared  with  me  the  honorable  task  of  governing 
the  republic  can  also  bear  similar  testimony. 

All  kinds  of  industry  are  prosperous,  there  is  general  welfare,  and  the  working 
classes,  in  whom  I  have  found  my  most  useful  cooperators  in  the  important  and 
numerous  works  in  progress,  have  constant  and  well-remunerated  work. 

It  is  on  this  account  that  the  people  have  not  associated,  nor  will  they  associate, 
themselves  with  a  work  which  is  not  their  work,  but  which  is  merely  in  the  interest 
of  a  circle  and  of  the  predominance  of  Congress  over  the  executive  power.  Hence 
it  is  that  the  provinces  and  departments  are  tranquil,  and  that  the  absorbing  and 
subduing  spirit  of  the  parliamentary  circles  whose  seat  is  in  the  capital  has  pene- 
trated into  few  localities. 

Therefore,  a  national  conflict  is  not  treated  of.  nor  a  struggle  between  the  executive 
power  and  the  people,  but  of  Congress,  or,  in  other  words,  the  parliamentary  coalition 
of  the  capital  against  the  executive  power. 

V. 

These  antecedents  carry  us  to  this  inevitable  conclusion: 

We  are  governed  by  the  popular  representative  regimen  prescribed  in  Article  1  of 
the  constitution,  I  appoint  or  remove  cabinet  ministers  at  my  pleasure  by  virtue  of 
the  express  authority  conferred  on  me  by  section  6  of  Article  73  of  the  constitution, 
and  I  preserve  the  liberty  and  independence  which  corresponds  to  me  in  the  consti- 
tutional structure  as  the  responsible  head  of  the  executive  power  and  with  equally 
responsible  ministers,  in  the  form  prescribed  in  Article  74  and  from  the  eighty-third 
to  the  ninety-second  article  of  the  same  constitution. 

Or  we  are  governed  by  the  parliamentary  regimen  which  is  not  authorized  or 
sanctioned  by  the  constitution,  and  is  incompatible  with  the  republic  and  the  in- 
dependence of  the  public  powers,  and  I  submit  myself  to  the  will  of  Congress  as  to  a 
superior  and  sovereign  power,  and  I  only  appoint  ministers  in  the  confidence  of  Con- 
gress, and  I  admit  that  Congress  may  paralyze  the  march  of  government  and  frustrate 
the  passage  of  constitutional  measures,  and  together  with  ministers  I  decline  the 
responsibility  that  proceeds  from  the  liberty  of  exercising  our  functions  in  Congress 
which  the  executive  power  claims,  and  I  subordinate  my  acts  and  my  views  to  their 
purposes. 

The  ambition  of  the  coalition  has  been  developed  under  the  ideas  belonging  to 
parliamentary  government,  and  in  the  fulfillment  of  my  duty  and  in  the  exercise  of 
my  constitutional  prerogatives  I  shall  oppose  it  with  unfaltering  resistance.  Rep- 
resentative government  or  parliamentary  government! 

This  is  the  dilemma. 

I  elect  for  the  representative  government  ordained  by  the  constitution.  For  my 
part  I  shall  practice  it  and  shall  cause  it  to  be  practiced,  in  obedience  to  Article  72, 
which  commands  me  to  compel  everybody  to  obey  the  constitution. 

The  causes  which  compelled  me  to  close  Congress  on  the  15th  of  October  last  have 
been  stated.  These  causes  were  aggravated  afterwards  by  the  precipitate  conduct 
of  the  Comi8ion  Conservadora  and  by  the  explicit  declarations  made  to  the  effect 
that  they  would  not  pass  the  budget  and  the  land  and  sea  forces  bill  if  there  were 
not  a  change  of  ministry — if  in  practice  parliamentary  regimen  were  not  recog- 
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nized,  and  if  the  right  of  Congress  to  impose  its  policy  on  the  chief  of  state  through 
the  right  it  attributes  to  itself  of  frustrating  constitutional  laws  and  of  paralyzing 
or  reducing  society  and  public  administration  to  anarchy  were  not  accepted. 

Xo  change  having  occurred  in  the  situation,  and  the  fact  of  its  having  subse- 
quently become  more  serious  and  difficult,  the  convocation  of  Congress  would  have 
been  useless,  because  so  soon  as  Congress  should  have  attempted  to  execute  any  act 
in  conformity  with  its  ideas  of  parliamentary  government  I  should  have  had  to  close 
it  anew,  and  who  knows  under  what  conditions  and  with  what  consequences? 

"When  the  members  of  Congress  and  of  the  Collision  Conservadora  proclaim  dis- 
obedience to  the  authorities  and  revolution,  it  does  not  belong  to  a  chief  of  state, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  foresee  and  prevent  certain  occurrences,  to  carry  away  by  his 
own  act  theater  and  performers,  and  thus  carelessly  compromise  social  and  political 
respect,  and  the  seriousness  and  moderation  which  constitute  our  most  honorable 
traditions. 

The  land  and  sea  forces  bill  was  passed  by  the  Senate  and  was  kept  back  by  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies.  Neither  during  the  ordinary  session,  nor  during  the  September 
prorogation,  nor  during  the  recess,  nor  during  the  extra  session  in  October,  nor  after 
the  closure  of  Congress,  has  the  report  of  the  joint  committee  on  the  estimates  been 
dispatched.  This  was  terminated — a  circumstance  which  has  never  occurred — four 
days  ago. 

The  attitude  corresponds  to  the  deliberate  determination  not  to  pass  the  constitu- 
tional laws  until  the  coalition  shall  have  triumphed  over  the  executive  power. 

It  is  necessary  to  say  it  in  the  face  of  the  entire  republic — it  shall  not  triumph 
'with  my  assistance. 

I  do  not  recognize  the  pretensions  of  Congress,  and  therefore  I  do  not  dissolve  the 
army  and  navy,  because  such  a  step  would  be  to  conclude  with  public  order  in  the 
interior  and  with  the  exterior  security  of  the  republic;  nor  will  I  leave  the  servants 
of  Chile  without  remuneration,  because  that  would  be  to  conclude  with  the  admin- 
istration and  the  government  of  the  State. 

I  am  not  unknown  to  Chileans,  yet,  nevertheless,  they  call  me  a  dictator. 

In  order  to  call  me  dictator  with  justice  it  would  be  necessary  for  me  to  have 
usurped  power  by  unlawful  means ;  that  I  should  have  arrived  at  supreme  power  by 
means  of  rioting  or  revolution:  that  I  should  have  continued  in  the  Presidency  for  a 
longer  period  than  my  constitutional  term:  that  I  should  have  trampled  under  foot 
The  law  and  established  order  for  my  own  benefit  or  for  that  of  my  adherents;  that  I 
should  have  unlawfully  imprisoned  citizens  or  that  I  should  have  inspired  terror. 

But  the  ruler  cannot  be  a  dictator  who  defends  the  attributions  and  the  power  the 
people  have  confided  to  him;  who  observes  and  causes  to  be  observed  the  constitu- 
tion; who  responds  for  his  actions  to  his  constitutional  judges  and  in  the  ample  form 
provided  by  the  constitution  ;  who  serenely  and  without  vacillation  awaits  the  ver- 
dict that  the  nation  will  pronounce  in  March  next,  and  who,  if  he  resists  the  inva- 
sions of  Congress  and  incitement  to  revolution,  does  nothing  morethan  comply  with 
the  obligations  that  emanate  from  the  constitution  and  the  inseparable  honor  of  those 
elected  by  Chile  to  direct  and  preserve  it  in  the  hours  of  storm  and  trial. 

The   army  and  navy  have  been  incited  to  disobey  and  revolt.     Tain  attempt ! 

The  army  and  the  navy  have  imperishable  glories  gained  in  war  and  peace.  They 
know  that  I  am  their  constitutional  chief,  that  by  Article  148  of  the  constitution 
they  are  essentially  obedient  forces,  that  they  can  not  deliberate,  and  that  they  have 
been  and  will  continue  to  be,  for  the  honor  of  Chile  and  the  repose  of  our  society, 
the  corner  stone  upon  which  the  public  peace  reposes. 

In  a  few  months  hence  I  shall  cease  to  be  the  head  of  the  republic. 

There  is  not  at  the  close  of  public  life,  nor  in  the  last  hour  of  government  of  a 
right-minded  man,  either  the  ambition  or  the  incitement  to  conduce  to  a  dictator- 
ship. 
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A  dictatorship  may  be  undertaken  in  order  to  arrive  at  power,  but  it  is  not  in  the 
logic  of  politics,  nor  in  tbe  nature  of  things,  that  a  man  who  has  lived  a  quarter  of 
a  century  in  the  customary  conflicts  of  public  life  should  aim  at  a  dictatorship  in 
leaving  power. 

I  have  no  honors  to  hope  for  nor  ambitions  to  satisfy;  but  I  have  sacred  obliga- 
tions to  fulfill  toward  my  country  and  toward  the  Liberal  party  which  raised  me 
to  power  and  which  governs  in  conformity  with  the  liberal  doctrine,  without 
alliances  nor  abdications,  without  affectation,  and  without  dejection. 

It  is  a  solemn  hour.     In  it  we  shall  fulfill  our  duty. 

J.  M.  Balmaceda. 


Appendix  B. 


NOTE  OF  THE  REPRESENTATIVES  OF  CONGRESS. 

Valparaiso,  January  6,  1891. 

The  President  of  the  Republic,  in  a  manifesto  addressed  to  the  nation,  has  declared 
that  as  he  can  not  govern  in  accord  with  Congress,  as  is  ordained  in  the  constitution, 
and  as  all  his  predecessors  have  done,  lie  has  resolved  to  maintain  the  land  and  sea 
forces  without  legislative  authority  and  to  defray  the  public  expenditure  without 
the  passage  of  the  budget. 

In  this  manner  and  for  the  first  time  in  Chile,  the  President  of  the  Republic  has 
placed  himself  outside  of  the  constitutional  regimen,  he  has  renounced  the  lawful 
authority  with  which  he  was  invested,  and  he  has  aspired  to  assume  a  personal  and 
arbitrary  power  which  has  no  other  origin  but  his  own  will  nor  any  other  limits  but 
those  which  circumstances  may  assign  him. 

In  so  grave  an  emergency  it  belongs  to  Congress  to  take  upon  itself  the  defense  of 
the  constitution  and  the  adoption  of  such  measures  as  circumstances  may  require 
for  the  reestablishment  of  its  power.  In  the  discharge  of  this  august  mission,  Con- 
gress ought  to  count  upon  the  efficacious  assistance  of  the  land  and  sea  forces,  be- 
cause they  exist  only  by  virtue  of  the  constitution,  and  it  is  not  possible  that  they 
would  care  to  forfeit  their  legal  existence  by  placing  themselves  at  the  disposal  of  a 
dictatorial  regimen  springing  from  purely  private  desires  of  the  President  of  the 
republic.  Fifty-seven  years  of  uninterrupted  constitutional  existence  and  a  length- 
ened tradition  of  sacrifices  made  and  glories  reaped  in  the  service  of  the  nation 
point  out  to  the  army  and  navy  of  the  Republic  the  path  of  duty,  and  comr>elthein 
to  resist,  as  opposed  to  their  own  honor,  all  attempts  that  may  be  projected  or  ex- 
ecuted against  the  charta  which  is  the  foundation  of  the  national  institutions  and 
from  which  the  public  powers  derive  their  origin. 

Congress,  in  fulfillment  of  duties  imposed  upon  it  by  the  actual  situation,  has 
adopted  the  resolutions  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  document  annexed  to  this  com- 
munication, and  at  the  same  time  it  has  conferred  upon  the  undersigned  the  neces- 
sary authority  to  present  themselves  to  the  navy  and  to  order  it  to  cooperate  in  its 
own  sphere  of  action  to  the  early  reestablishment  of  the  constitutional  regimen. 

In  virtue  whereof  the  undersigned  have  resolved  that  there  be  organized  a  naval 
division,  to  make  the  Republic  comprehend  that  the  navy  obeys  the  constitution  and, 
therefore,  that  it  is  indispensable  that  the  annual  law  authorizing  its  existence  be 
passed  without  delay. 

The  commander  of  this  division  will  be  Capt.  Jorje  Montt,  and  the  undersigned 
will  remain  on  board  to  attend  to  the  development  that  this  movement  in  defense  of 
the  constitution  of  the  Republic  may  take. 

Waldo  Silva, 
Vice-President  of  the  Senate. 

Ramon  Barros  Luco, 
President  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 
To  Capt.  Jorje  Montt  and  to  the 

Commanders  and  Officers  of  the  Navy. 
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Valparaiso7  January  6,  1891. 
In  view  of  the  considerations  stated  in  the  preceding  document,  I  accept  the  des- 
ignation made  for  the  organization  of  a  naval  division,  which  will  he  under  my  or- 
ders, to  comply  with  the  resolutions  which  may  be  adopted  by  the  delegates   of 
Congress. 

Insert  this  resolution  and  the  communication  of  the  delegates  in  the  order  of  the 
day,  in  order  that  they  may  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  commanders,  officers,  and 
crews  of  the  naval  division. 

Jorje  Montt. 
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STATEMENT   OF   DON    WALDO    SILVA,   VICE-PRESIDENT   OF   CHILEAN 
SENATE  AND  MEMBER  OF  JUNTA  DE  GOBIEBNO  AT  IQU1QUE. 

ANTECEDENTS. 

In  January,  1890,  President  Balinaceda  dismissed  the  ministry  presided  over  by 
Don  Mariano  Sanchez  Fontecilla,  with  whom  were  associated  Don  Isidoro  Erra"zuriz, 
Don  Pedro  Montt,  Don  Juan  Castellon,  and  others  who  counted  upon  the  aid  of  the 
majority  of  Congress. 

This  act  clearly  revealed  the  intention  of  Balinaceda  to  neither  heed  nor  respect 
Congress,  since  on  the  same  day  he  closed  it  and  named  a  new  ministry  presided  over 
by  Don  Adolfo  Ibahez  who  from  Congress  conld  receive  no  support  whatever. 

On  June  1,  1890,  began  the  ordinary  sessions  of  Congress,  and  on  the  night  pre- 
vious, May  31,  there  was  organized  a  new  ministry  with  Don  Enrique  S.  Sanfuentes 
at  its  head,  whom  the  whole  country  looked  upon  as  Balmaceda's  official  candidate 
for  the  next  presidential  term. 

This  ministry  declared  to  the  Senate  among  other  things  that  they  intended  to 
maintain  themselves  in  power  even  if  they  could  not  rely  upon  help  from  Congress, 
and  even  also,  if  Congress  should  censure  them. 

The  Senate  and  Chamber  of  Deputies  replied  to  this  daring  declaration  by  a  double 
vote  of  censure,  to  which  the  ministry  made  answer  that  they  would  adhere  to  their 
resolution  and  would  remain  at  their  posts  despite  the  votes  of  censure,  and,  more- 
over, that  they  should  absent  themselves  from  the  sessions  of  the  chambers  even 
though  asked  or  summoned. 

The  Chamber  of  Deputies  decided  then  to  defer  the  discussion  of  the  project  which 
authorizes  the  collection  of  taxes  until  the  parliamentary  ministry  should  present 
themselves  to  ask  it.  In  consequence,  from  the  1st  of  July,  1890,  the  collection  of 
all  taxes,  including  the  municipal  ones,  was  suspended. 

It  was  said  everywhere  that  Balinaceda  was  about  to  give  a  coup  d'etat,  that 
Congress  would  be  closed,  and  a  dictatorship  proclaimed. 

Nevertheless,  several  attempts  were  made  to  arrive  at  an  agreement,  and  the  politi- 
cal parties  always  manifested  a  disposition  to  vote  the  appropriations,  with  the  in- 
dispensable condition  that  a  parliamentary  cabinet  should  be  organized,  and  that  it 
should  respect  our  political  regimen  and  recognize  the  jurisdiction  and  constitutional 
faculties  of  Congress. 

At  last  Congress  was  successful,  since  Balmaceda  named  another  ministry,  that  of 
Don  Belisario  Prats,  who  came  before  the  senate  declaring  that  they  were  guided 
by  parliamentary  law,  and  that  they  would  hold  their  positions  as  long  as  they 
could  depend  upon  the  support  of  Congress. 

The  chambers  then  passed  the  law  of  contributions,  and  all  that  the  Prats  minis- 
try asked. 

When  it  was  least  expected,  this  ministry  resigned  because  it  could  rind  no  means 
of  obliging  Balmaceda  to  renounce  his  pretensions  of  electing  his  successor  and  of 
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replacing  the  parlimentary  regimen  by  a  presidential  one  in  open  violation  of  con- 
stitutional law. 

Congress  was  closed  on  the  15th  of  October,  1890,  just  when  they  should  have 
been  occupying  themselves  with  the  law  of  estimates,  and  that  of  military  forces, 
to  approve  which  they  had  been  called  together,  according  to  the  very  words  of  the 
message  convoking  them. 

On  the  1st  of  January.  1891,  Balmaceda  issued  a  manifesto  declaring  that  he 
would  continue  the  public  expenses  and  maintain  the  army  and  navy  without  any 
law  to  authorize  it. 

POWERS    OF   CONGRESS. 

Article  28  of  the  constitution,  paragraphs  1  and  2,  provides  that  only  by  virtue  of 
a  law  is  it  permissible  to  fix  annually  the  expenses  of  public  administration,  and 
likewise  annually  to  determine  the  forces  on  land  and  sea  that  are  to  be  maintained 
in  times  of  peace  and  of  war. 

Soon  afterwards  Balmaceda  openly  violated  the  constitution  and  declared  himself 
dictator. 

WHY  OUR  POLITICAL  REGIMEN  IS   PARLIAMENTARY. 

A  special  attribute  of  Congress  is  the  right  of  fiscalization  and  of  vigilance  over 
all  the  branches  of  administration. 

This  power  has  always  been  exercised  in  amplitude  and  without  contradiction 
since  the  constitution  was  promulgated  in  May,  1833. 

By  virtue  of  it  the  chambers  have  called  the  ministers  to  their  aid  in  order  that 
they  might  give  the  explanation  any  deputy  or  senator  whatever  might  ask;  they 
have  summoned  and  censured  the  ministers  and  have  exercised  their  prerogatives  of 
investigation  directly  or  by  means  of  a  delegated  commission  invested  with  powers 
to  go  from  place  to  place,  to  ask  for  and  examine  documents  in  public  offices,  to  re- 
ceive declarations,  etc. 

The  Chamber  of  Deputies  has  the  particular  power  of  accusing  before  the  Senate 
the  ministers  of  state  during  the  period  of  their  office  and  for  six  months  afterward. 

It  has  a  similar  power  with  respect  to  the  intendentes  of  provinces,  the  command- 
ers of  the  army  and  navy,  and  the  ministers  of  the  supreme  courts  of  justice. 

The  Presideut  of  the  republic  is  inviolable  during  his  term  of  office,  and  can 
neither  be  accused,  censured,  nor  punished  except  during  the  year  following  the 
termination  of  his  administration. 

Congress,  then,  has  and  ought  to  have  the  power  of  intervention  in  the  march  of 
executive  power,  since  it  has  such  faculties  in  regard  to  the  ministers  whose  func- 
tions cease  de  facto  by  the  will  of  an  accusing  chamber. 

In  Chile  there  is  not  nor  has  there  ever  been  any  question  upon  this  point  befor 
Balmaceda  attempted  to  change  our  form  of  government. 

THE   RESOLUTION   OP   CONGRESS. 

In  the  act  of  Congress,  under  date  of  January  1,  1891,  reasons  were  expressed  by 
virtue  of  which  it  was  declared  absolutely  impossible  for  Balmaceda  to  continue  in 
the  exercises  of  his  office,  and  that  they  ceased  in  him  that  day. 

This  declaration  was  made  in  conformity  with  what  is  established  by  articles  27 
and  65  of  the  constitution. 

JUSTIFICATION  OF  THE   RESOLUTION   OF    CONGRESS. 

First.  The  repeated  infractions  of  the  electoral  law  by  the  executive  and  the  au- 
thorities depending  upon  him,  who  went  so  far  as  to  commit  the  most  shameful  and 
criminal  attempts  against  public  order  and  the  fundamental  rights  of  the  citizens. 

Second.  The  disregard  that  Balmaceda  showed  for  the  admonitions  and  represen- 
tations of  the  Comision  Conservadora. 
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Third.  The  repeated  and  frequent  violations  of  the  promises  made  to  Congress 
through  his  ministers. 

Fourth.  The  repeated  violations  of  paragraph  10,  article  28,  of  the  constitution, 
inasmuch  as  Balmaceda  spent  large  sums  outside  the  estimates  in  creating  remuner- 
ative employments  and  commissions  without  the  sanction  of  Congress. 

Fifth.  The  attempt  to  change  the  form  of  government,  maintaining  a  cabinet 
that  had  been  censured  by  both  branches  of  Congress  and  to  whom  had  been  refused 
appropriations,  all  of  which  caused  great  fiscal  losses  and  serious  disturbance  to 
the  country. 

Sixth.  The  closing  of  Congress  without  their  having  passed  the  constitutional 
laws,  failing  in  his  promises  pledged  on  various  occasions  as  President  of  the  Re- 
public. 

Seventh.  The  resolve  to  govern  without  the  law  of  estimates,  and  that  which, 
authorizes  the  maintenance  of  forces  by  land  and  sea,  violating  openly  paragraphs 
2  and  3,  of  article,  28  of  the  constitution,  and  carrying  to  an  end  his  purpose  of  pro- 
claiming a  dictatorship,  which  is  an  open  and  unpardonable  rebellion  against  con- 
stitutional law. 

This  purpose  was  consummated  on  January  1,  1891,  as  the  President's  manifesto 
of  that  date  clearly  expresses. 

Eighth.  Finally,  as  article  151  of  the  constitution  determines  that  no  magistrate, 
no  person  nor  assembly  of  persons  can  attribute  to  themselves,  even  under  the  pre- 
text of  extraordinary  circumstances,  any  other  authority  or  right  than  the  law  has 
expressly  conferred,  being  null  every  act  in  contravention  to  this  article,  there  is  for 
the  people  not  only  the  right  but  the  duty  to  make  resistance  in  defense  of  public 
order,  which  duty  falls  especially  on  the  constituted  authorities. 

Such  are  the  antecedents,  such  the  causes,  that  have  brought  about  the  civil  war 
in  which  Chile  is  to-day  involved. 
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GENERAL  ORDER— SAILING  IN  CONVOY. 

Day  distinguishing  signals. — The  day  distinguishing  signals  between  ships  of  the 
fleet  will  be  three  pennants  of  any  color  hoisted  at  the  fore,  for  the  ships  of  the  van 
division.  First  division,  three  pennants  with  a  square  flag  on  top,  without  the  code 
pennant;  second  division,  three  pennants  with  a  square  flag  underneath,  without 
the  code  pennant. 

Night  distinguishing  signals. — Same  for  all  three  divisions. 

Every  ship  of  the  fleet  that  desires  to  be  recognized  will  show  two  red  lights. 
Ships  not  provided  with  two  red  lights  will  prepare  cartridges  of  that  color  to  be 
used  on  the  side  where  they  can  best  be  seen,  and  the  other  will  answer  with  one 
red  light,  immediately  adding  a  white  light,  both  of  which  will  be  extinguished 
after  ten  seconds. 

Getting  under  way. — The  hour  of  departure  being  decided  upon,  one  gun  will  be 
fired  from  the  flagship  half  an  hour  before  the  time  set,  as  a  signal  for  the  advance 
division  to  prepare  to  get  under  way.  The  second  gun,  tired  at  the  time  set,  will 
indicate  the  signal  of  execution  for  that  division  and  for  the  second  to  prepare;  at 
the  third  gun,  fired  after  an  equal  interval,  this  division  will  also  get  under  way. 

Course  and  first  rendezvous. — The  van  division  will  steer  for  a  point  56  miles  from 
the  coast,  in  the  latitude  of  PeBablanca,  in  order  to  arrive  there  at  12  m.  The  second 
division  being  sighted,  the  course  will  be  set  for  the  second  rendezvous  on  the  same 
meridian  as  before  and  40  miles  from  the  parallel  of  Limari.  On  sighting  the  second 
division  the  course  will  be  laid  for  the  third  rendezvous,  which  will  be  at  a  distance 
of  60  miles  from  the  coast  on  the  parallel  of  Liles.  The  fourth  rendezvous  will  be 
in  any  case,  as  well  as  after  a  storm,  off  Point  Quintero. 

The  second  division  will  keep  on  the  starboard  quarter  of  the  Magallanes,  the  rear 
vessel  of  the  van  division,  and  at  any  distance  considered  convenient. 

GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS. 

During  the  night. — The  commanders  of  vessels  will  exercise  all  their  care  and  vigi- 
lance in  maintaining  rigorously  the  position  indicated  for  them  in  the  diagrams. 

In  case  of  attach. — If  any  of  our  ships  become  aware  of  the  presence  of  a  suspicious 
vessel,  a  rocket  will  be  discharged  in  its  direction. 

In  all  circumstances  the  formation  will  be  preserved  intact  i  f  possible,  in  order  that 
the  chief  of  the  division  may  not  be  forced  into  an  attack  or  defense  from  advanta- 
geous appearances. 

The  enemy  having  retired,  the  formation  will  be  resumed  and  the  course  continued, 
unless  contrary  orders  are  received. 

In  case  of  fog. — Each  ship  will  sound  the  blasts  onher  steam  whistle  that  are  indi- 
cated below,  and  will  continue  on  the  course  except  in  case  of  danger : 

For  the  van  division:  O'Higgins,  one  short  blast;  Ahtao,  two  short  blasts;  Isidora, 
three  short  blasts;  Limari,  one  short  blast  and  one  long  blast;  Magallanes,  two  long 
blasts ;  Biohio,  one  long  and  one  short  blast. 
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For  the  second  division :  Cochrane,  one  short  blast ;  Copiapd,  two  short  blasts ; 
Maipo,  three  short  blasts ;  Cachapoal,  one  long  blast. 

For  the  first  division :  Esmeralda,  one  long  blast  ;  Amazonas,  two  long  blasts ;  Acon- 
cagua, three  long  blasts. 

The  long  blasts  will  be  of  two  seconds  duration. 

In  case  of  storm. — The  ships  will  maintain  their  positions  under  the  best  conditions 
possible  until  the  storm  has  passed,  when  the  formation  will  be  reestablished  as  at 
first. 

Lights. — All  lights  will  be  extinguished,  except  those  that  must  be  used  as  a  guide 
to  the  ship  astern.  If  one  ship  sees  lights  on  any  other  it  will  make  a  number  of 
flashes,  which  will  indicate  in  general  to  u  put  out  unnecessary  lights." 

Additional  signals. — " I  am  going  to  stop,"  one  long  blast;  "Stop  your  engines," 
one  long  and  two  short  blasts ;  "Follow  in  my  wake,"  two  long  blasts;  "  Machinery 
injured,"  three  short  blasts. 

NOTES   REGARDING   SIGNALS. 

The  international  code  will  be  used  as  is  customary,  without  counting  forward  or 
back  any  more  than  has  already  been  arranged.  The  national  code  and  semaphore 
may  be  used  between  the  men-of-war,  but  in  no  case  will  the  national  system  of 
flash  lights  be  used  at  night,  at  which  time  only  those  signals  established  by  these 
instructions  are  to  be  made  use  of. 

Caldera,  August  14,  1891. 

Javier  Molinas. 
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NOTES  ON  USE  OF  MANNLICHER  EIFLES. 

As  a  large  proportion  of  the  Constitutional  troops  were  armed  with  the  Mannlicher 
rifle,  it  is  thought  of  sufficient  importance  to  present  some  of  the  conclusions  arrived 
at  regarding  the  use,  as  deduced  from  the  actual  service  in  battle,  of  the  modern 
small-calibre  rifle. 

At  Concon  the  fighting  was  done  at  close  quarters,  yet  notwithstanding  that 
1,057,700  rounds  were  fired,  it  resulted  in  killing  and  wounding  only  about  2,200. 
This  number  of  rounds  includes  both  Gras  and  Mannlicher,  but  it  shows  that  but 
1  in  about  500  shots  reached  its  mark. 

The  opinion  of  one  who  was  with  the  army  at  the  time  is  as  follows : 

"This  excessive  waste  is  due  in  a  large  measure  to  the  new  rifle  with  which  some 
of  the  Constitutional  troops  are  armed.  The  Mannlicher  rifle,  whose  great  advan- 
tages over  arms  of  previous  systems  have  been  brilliantly  proved  here,  as  far  as  its 
range  and  rate  of  fire  is  concerned,  undoubtedly  requires  instructed  and  experienced 
troops  for  its  effective  use.  Recruits,  as  could  be  seen  with  ours,  commenced  firing 
when  still  at  too  great  a  distance,  notwithstanding  the  range  of  the  piece,  some- 
times shooting  clear  over  the  heads  of  the  enemy,  and  they  did  not  remember  that 
the  trajectory  of  the  Mannlicher  is  not  so  curved  as  with  other  rifled  pieces  of  greater 
caliber.  Too  much  use  was  made  of  the  advantages  of  the  arm  as  a  repeater,  and  the 
men  did  not  husband  their  reserve  ammunition  for  moments  of  necessity,  but  seemed 
to  be  carried  away  with  this  kind  of  hand-machine  gun,  firing  shot  after  shot,  scarcely 
stopping  to  aim  accurately.  Owing  to  this  the  troops  armed  with  the  Mannlicher 
that  took  part  in  the  battle  (Concon)  very  soon  exhausted  their  ammunition,  with 
the  exception,  perhaps,  of  the  Tarapaca"  and  Taltal  regiments  that  formed  the  re- 
serve of  the  First  Brigade. 

"On  the  other  hand,  when  used  by  trained  men,  the  new  piece  may  be  regarded 
as  a  powerful  and  terrible  weapon.  The  veritable  rain  of  fire  that  it  is  able  to  pour 
upon  an  enemy  by  a  numerous  line  should  quickly  decide  a  battle.  This  effect  was 
noted  later  at  La  Placilla,  where  the  recruits  in  the  Constitutional  army,  who  had 
become  somewhat  accustomed  to  the  use  of  the  piece,  and  warned  by  their  costly 
experience  at  Concon,  handled  the  new  rifle  with  so  much  skill  that  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  fight  they  terrorized  and  caused  the  utmost  confusion  in  the  ranks 
of  the  new  Dictatorial  army." 
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REPORT  OF  ESTANISLAO  DEL  CANTO,    COMMANDER  IN  CHIEF  OF  THE 

ARMY. 

To  the  Minister  of  War: 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  make  the  following  report  to  yon  on  the  military  opera- 
tions carried  out  hy  the  Constitutional  army  under  my  command  during  the  cam- 
paign of  eight  days,  commencing  on  the  20th  of  August,  with  the  landing  of  the 
expedition  at  Quinteros  and  the  victory  of  Concon  following  immediately  after,  and 
closing  with  the  victory  of  La  Placilla  and  the  occupation  of  Valparaiso,  which 
campaign  had  for  its  ultimate  result  the  overthrow  of  the  dictatorship  established 
in  Chile  on  the  1st  of  January  of  this  year  and  the  happy  reestablishment  of  the 
legal  and  constitutional  Government  of  the  republic. 

*  *  *  a  ■*  *  * 

It  is  well  known  how  the  first  months  of  the  year  were  passed  in  that  stubborn 
struggle  that  closed  with  Pozo  Almonte  and  which  resulted  in  the  acquisition  of  the 
province  of  Tarapaca"  and  the  subsequent  occupation  of  the  provinces  of  Antofagasta, 
Tacna,  and  Atacama  by  our  forces.  Therefore  it  was  not  until  the  middle  of  May 
that  the  formal  organization  of  the  Constitutional  army  could  be  undertaken.  This 
army  was  formed  in  the  north  and  intended  to  operate  in  the  center  of  the  Republic, 
which  was  also  the  center  of  the  power  of  the  dictator. 

This  organization  could  not  be  effectively  accomplished  until  the  beginning  of 
July,  when  the  fortunate  arrival  of  the  transport  Maipo  brought  to  Iquique  arms 
and  ammunition,  of  which  we  were  short.  Then  the  preparations  for  the  expedi- 
tion were  made  with  great  activity.  The  Constitutional  cause  gained  greatly  when, 
in  the  middle  of  May,  the  illustrious  Emil  Korner,  the  professor  of  our  military 
academy,  joined  the  army.  Though  bearing  only  the  modest  title  of  secretary-gen- 
eral of  staff  with  the  rank  of  colonel,  Mr.  Korner  did  actually  discharge  all  the 
duties  of  chief  of  the  general  staff  from  the  middle  of  May  until  the  end  of  the  cam- 
paign. With  his  vast  fund  of  military  knowledge  and  his  untiring  energy,  Mr. 
Korner  was  a  most  powerful  ally,  rendering  very  valuable  service  in  the  thorough 
and  rapid  organization  of  our  army  and  in  properly  disciplining  it.  He  delivered  in 
Iquique  and  Copiapo  to  the  chiefs  and  officers  interesting  lectures  on  various  matters 
pertaining  to  the  military  art,  and  under  his  directions  diagrams  were  made  to  eluci- 
date the  open  order  of  battle,  because  the  instruction  in  this  manner  of  fighting  had 
been  confined  to  text-books  without  diagrams.  Besides,  charts  were  prepared  of  the 
harbors  and  regions  which  might  become  the  scenes  of  future  operations. 

The  various  troops  were  put  in  motion  from  Iquique,  were  reenforced  in  the 
province  of  Atacama  to  the  utmost  possible  limit,  and  finally  embarked  in  the  ports 
of  Caldera  and  Huasco  in  the  order  and  at  the  times  indicated  in  the  report  of  the 
general  staff.  After  four  days  the  expedition  arrived  at  the  port  of  Quinteros  on 
the  20th  of  August.  On  the  same  day  the  army  of  9,284  men  landed  with  wonder- 
ful dispatch,  considering  the  lack  of  means  for  disembarkation. 

I  must  observe  in  this  connection  that  neither  during  that  day  in  Quinteros,  nor 
during  the  march  to  the  banks  of  the  Aconcagua  did  we  have  any  reliable  infortna- 
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tion  indicating  the  numbers  or  positions  of  the  enemy's  forces.  We  did  not  know 
whether  the  expected  cutting  of  the  telegraph  and  rail  communications  had  or  had 
not  prevented  the  concentration  of  the  dictatorial  troops.  All  that  we  knew  was 
that  troops  more  or  less  numerous  had  been  seen  on  the  heights  above  the  southern 
bank  of  the  Aconcagua,  which  information  was  furnished  by  ignorant  peasants  of 
that  locality. 

Nevertheless,  we  had  to  assume  that  the  above-mentioned  concentration  would 
take  place,  since  the  telegraph  office  in  that  port  was  in  operation  up  to  the  moment 
when  the  fleet  hove  in  sight,  which  caused  us  to  believe  that  the  telegraph  and  rail- 
roads were  kept  ready,  and  that  at  any  rate  the  dictatorial  divisions  in  Valparaiso 
and  Santiago  would  not  fail  to  effect  a  junction,  having  been  immediately  informed 
of  our  landing;  and  that  is  what  happened. 

Upon  landing,  our  troops  formed  and  took  up  the  line  of  march  directed  in  general 
orders. 

The  plan  of  operations  laid  down  in  the  report  of  the  general  staff  separated  the 
brigades  from  one  another  more  than  in  my  judgment  was  deemed  proper,  in  case 
they  should  be  obliged  to  mutually  support  each  other. 

Unquestionably  this  plan  was  arranged  with  regard  to  strict  strategic  rules  for 
large  bodies,  for  such  need  not  regard  the  distances  from  one  another ;  for  instance, 
a  large  division  of  100,000  men  would  be  able  to  contend  for  two  or  three  days  with 
an  army  three  times  more  numerous,  while  3,000  men  would  not  attempt  to  resist 
9,000  without  exposing  themselves  to  probable  defeat.  For  this  reason  I  did  not 
consider  that  plan  applicable  to  our  present  circumstances,  and  ordered  our  brigades 
to  march  south  from  Quinteros,  keeping  the  proper  distances  and  in  the  following- 
order:  The  first,  under  the  command  of  Lieut.  Col.  J.  Anibal  Frios,  took  the  route 
along  the  coast,  protected  by  the  fleet,  in  order  to  cross  the  Rio  Aconcagua  by  the 
lord  which  is  situated  near  the  mouth  of  that  river  in  Concon  Bajo.  The  second, 
under  the  orders  of  Col.  Salvador  Vergara,  and  the  third,  commanded  by  Lieut.  Col. 
Enrique  del  Canto,  following  the  second  at  a  distance  of  one  kilometer,  on  the  road 
which  leads  to  Colmo,  in  order  to  cross  the  river  at  that  point  by  the  ford  of  Concon 
Alto. 

It  was  a  most  fortunate  circumstance,  which  was  destined  to  influence  the  fortu- 
nate outcome  of  the  next  battle,  that  during  the  night  march  two  regiments  of  the 
Third  Brigade  lost  their  way,  and  instead  of  following  the  road  to  Colmo,  took  the 
road  along  the  shore  and  were  thus  at  hand  to  reinforce  the  First  Brigade,  which  com- 
menced and  supported  the  brunt  of  the  action  on  the  following  morning. 

The  presence  of  the  enemy  on  the  south  banks  of  the  river  stopped  the  march  of 
our  troops  to  the  northeast. 

The  Aconcagua  in  this  part  of  its  course  passes  between  two  ranges  of  hills  about 
150  or  200  meters  high,  vs  Inch  form  a  narrow  but  open  valley  from  600  to  800  meters 
wide. 

On  the  morning  of  the  21st  of  August  the  army  of  the  Dictator  was  seen  occupy- 
ing the  southern  heights,  from  which  it  commanded  the  valley,  and  extending  in  a 
line  about  4  kilometers  in  length  between  Concon  Alto  and  Concon  Bajo,  near  the 
sea  and  fronting  on  Colmo.  According  to  calculations,  which  later  were  confirmed, 
the  opposing  army  consisted  of  five  regiments  of  the  line,  1,000  men  each;  ten  bat- 
talions of  the  Mobilized  National  Guards,  500  men  each,  not  counting  the  cavalry 
and  artillery,  of  which  they  had  more  than  1,500  men,  so  that  their  army  was  com- 
posed of  more  than  11,000  soldiers  well  armed  and  well  supplied,  with  heavy  field 
and  mountain  artillery,  machine  guns,  and  with  numerous  and  fresh  cavalry.  The 
Constitutional  forces,  which  were  posted  on  the  heights  on  the  northern  side  of  the 
river,  were  not  more  than  9,284  in  number,  as  I  have  before  said,  many  of  whom 
had  joined  the  army  during  the  fifteen  days  immediately  preceding  the  expedition, 
and  who,  therefore,  lacked  all  knowledge  of  drill.  They  were  all  worn  out  by  lack  of 
sleep  and  fatigue  after  a  forced  march  during  the  night  of  more  than  25  kilometers, 
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and  they  also  lacked  munitions  because  the  want  of  vehicles  and  of  pack  animals  had 
caused  them  to  leave  behind  in  Quinteros  the  ammunition  and  baggage  tr  ains.  We 
only  had  a  few  pieces  of  mountain  artillery  and  not  more  than  six  machine  guns, 
which  were  taken  from  the  fleet  and  commanded  by  a  lieutenant  of  the  navy.  Un- 
der these  conditions  it  was  most  hazardous  for  us  to  undertake  to  attack  the  excel- 
lent position  selected  by  the  enemy,  to  do  which  it  was  necessary  to  cross  the  swift- 
flowing  river  with  water  up  to  the  waists  or  even  the  breasts  of  our  soldiers.  To 
cross  in  this  manner  the  open  valley  under  the  fire  of  the  enemy,  and  then  to  scale 
from  the  front  and  flanks  the  heights  held  by  the  enemy,  was  an  undertaking  of 
great  difficulty,  but  it  had  to  be  done. 

Considering  the  time  and  the  season,  a  rainfall  was  to  be  feared.  For  men  without 
shelter  or  cover  of  any  kind  who  were  accustomed  to  the  heat  and  the  dry  atmos- 
phere of  the  north,  a  rainfall  of  a  few  hours  would  have  been  disastrous;  and,  be- 
sides, in  case  of  our  remaining  in  the  present  position,  the  lack  of  provisions  would 
have  offered  a  great  difficulty,  since  with  the  exception  of  a  double  ration  for  each 
man  the  provisions  were  left  with  the  fleet.  Furthermore,  to  have  remained  in  that 
position  would  undoubtedly  have  reduced  the  morale  of  the  enthusiastic  Constitu- 
tional troops  by  destroying  their  confidence  in  their  officers. 

Under  these  circumstances,  after  an  artillery  fire  had  been  in  progress  across  the 
valley  from  early  in  the  morning,  one  of  the  adjutants  of  the  general  staff  arrived 
about  10  o'clock  at  the  heights  of  Colmo,  where  our  left  wing  and  our  headquarters 
were  established,  and  communicated  tome  that  the  Frst  Brigade,  near  the  coast,  was 
sheltered  from  the  enemy  and  that  in  front  of  it  there  was  an  excellent  ford  which 
would  allow  them  to  cross  the  river  at  that  point  with  comparative  ease.  In  conse- 
quence, T  ordered  Col.  Korner  to  reconnoiter  the  position  of  the  First  Brigade  and  to 
attack  with  it,  if  possible,  the  left  flank  of  the  enemy,  crossing  the  river  for  that 
purpose  at  Concon  Bajo,  in  which  case  I  would  cross  at  Concon  Alto  and  attack  the 
right  of  the  Dictatorial  army  from  in  front  with  the  two  other  brigades. 

It  must  have  been  about  11 :  30  a.  m.  when  I  heard  in  the  distance  on  our  right  the 
firing  of  the  infantry.  This  showed  me  that  the  attack  of  the  First  Brigade  on  the 
left  flank  of  the  enemy  had  commenced,  which  was  afterwards  verified  by  the  arrival 
of  the  chief  aid  from  headquarters,  Juan  Antonio  Arrego  Gonzalez,  who  had  gone, 
according  to  my  orders,  to  the  position  of  that  brigade  in  order  to  bring  me  notice  of 
the  preconcerted  attack.     The  battle  of  Concon  had  commenced. 

At  that  hour  Col.  Vergara,  who  already  occupied  with  his  Second  Brigade  a  con- 
venient position  on  our  left,  ordered  the  regiment  Chaiiaral  to  cross  the  river  where- 
ever  it  would  appear  most  feasible,  and  to  advance,  obliquing  to  the  right  in  order 
to  join  the  First  Brigade  and  to  be  ready  to  reinforce  it  should  it  be  necessary.  Con- 
sequently the  Chanaral  regiment  crossed  the  river  at  the  ford  of  Verdejo,  led  by  the 
same  Col.  Vergara.  The  other  regiments  of  that  brigade  were  ordered  to  cross  where 
it  would  appear  most  convenient,  exposing  themselves  only  when  necessary  to  the 
heavy  fire  of  the  enemy.  The  Valparaiso  regiment  and  the  Huasco  battalion  crossed 
the  ford  on  our  left  fronting  Colmo,  but  the  Atacama  regiment  did  not  cross  there, 
having  orders,  as  I  afterwards  learned,  from  its  brigade  chief  to  cross  the  river  at 
the  same  ford  used  by  the  Chanaral  regiment.  As  that  ford  was  too  far  to  the  right 
to  afford  a  good  opportunity  for  attack,  I  ordered  the  Atacama  regiment  to  cross  at 
the  Colmo  ford. 

At  this  time  the  engagement  had  become  general,  although  only  our  First  and  Sec- 
ond Brigades  were  in  action,  but  the  Third  was  advancing  by  the  Quinteros  road.  In 
order  to  hasten  its  march,  and  particularly  in  order  to  bring  up  the  first  and  third 
artillery  battalions,  I  sent  off  numerous  aids.  This  resulted  in  bringing  up  very 
soon  at  Colmo  those  two  battalions,  which,  together  with  the  second  artillery  bat- 
talion, which  since  early  in  the  morning  had  been  firing  from  a  commanding  posi- 
tion, protected  the  infantry  while  crossing  the  river,  receiving  aid  also  from  several 
machine  guns  manned  by  the  naval  artillery. 
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Under  these  difficult  circumstances  there  were  moments  of  indecision  among  our 
troops,  who,  laboriously  crossing-  the  river  and  valley  under  a  heavy  fire  of  the  enemy's 
infantry,  were  checked  two  or  three  times  while  advancing  on  the  almost  impreg- 
nable position  of  the  enemy.  Besides,  while  the  Dictatorial  troops  repeatedly  re- 
plenished their  ammunition,  as  we  could  see  from  the  varying  rapidity  of  their  fire, 
their  supplies  being  at  hand,  the  ammunition  of  our  forces  commenced  to  give  out. 

The  situation  became  critical,  but  not  for  long. 

The  ammunition  of  those  who  fell  was  collected  and  distributed  among  the  Con- 
stitutionalists. The  arrival  of  the  last  regiment  of  the  Third  Brigade  and  the  vigor 
with  which  they  engaged  in  action  on  our  left,  most  fortunately  combined  with  the 
opportune  and  dashing  advance  of  the  First  Brigade  and  of  other  troops  who,  led  by 
the  brave  Col.  Korner,  attacked  the  left  flank  of  the  enemy  and  hurled  him  against 
his  own  right  wing,  being  assisted  most  efficiently  by  a  well-directed  firing  from  the 
fleet. 

This  happy  combination  modified  the  situation,  making  it  clearly  favorable  for 
our  side.  The  advantageous  position  which  two  companies  of  the  regiment  Esme- 
ralda took  with  great  energy,  on  the  heights,  so  that  they  could  command  the  right 
flank  of  the  dictator's  army>  and  the  vigorous  attack  of  our  troops  on  his  two  wings, 
decided  the  fate  of  the  day. 

At  4  o'clock,  after  four  and  a  half  hours  of  an  obstinate  struggle,  the  enemy,  en- 
tirely defeated,  fled  in  complete  disorder,  leaving  the  field  covered  with  dead  and 
wounded  and  abandoning  their  artillery  and  large  stores  of  arms  and  ammunition. 
Our  cavalry  pursued  the  fugitives,  the  Libertad  Troop  and  the  Carabineros  on  our 
left  and  the  Guias  and  the  Lanceros  on  our  right. 

The  number  of  prisoners,  not  counting  officers,  exceeded  1,500,  most  of  whom  re- 
quested to  be  incorporated  in  the  regiments  of  our  army,  which  was  granted,  as  they 
protested  that  it  was  only  through  violence  and  force  that  they  had  been  obliged  to 
remain  in  the  army  of  the  dictator. 

It  has  not  been  possible  to  obtain  exact  data  regarding  the  losses  of  the  enemy  in 
the  battle  of  Concon ;  still,  according  to  approximate  calculation  and  without  refer- 
ence to  officers,  it  may  be  estimated  to  be  about  1,700,  equally  distributed  between 
dead  and  wounded.  In  order  to  calculate  the  immensity  of  the  disaster  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  say,  according  to  later  trustworthy  information,  the  vanquished  gener- 
als, Barbosa  and  Alcerreca,  of  that  proud  dictatorial  army  of  11,000  or  more  soldiers, 
could  not  assemble  more  than  3,000  from  the  disrupted  remnants. 

This  splendid  victory  cost  us  serious  losses,  although  they  were  less  than  those  of 
the  enemy,  and  far  less  than  what  would  naturally  have  been  expected,  considering 
the  disadvantageous  conditions  under  which  the  battle  was  commenced  and  sus- 
tained by  our  side.  Among  the  dead  we  had  2  general  officers,  17  officers,  197  pri- 
vates ;  wounded,  4  general  officers,  45  officers,  482  privates ;  missing,  122  privates, 
of  whom  no  doubt  many  were  drowned  in  crossing  the  river.  Total  losses  of  the 
Constitutional  army,  869. 

Such  was  the  brilliant  victory  of  Concon.  If  the  victors  did  not  manage  to  enter 
Valparaiso  the  next  day  it  was  only  for  lack  of  ammunition,  principally  for  the 
regiments  (Cuerpos)  armed  with  Mannlicher  rifles,,  who  had  no  more  than  10  rounds 
per  man,  which  fault  unfortunately  could  not  be  remedied  just  then,  because,  as  T 
have  before  said,  the  ammunition  trains  could  not  accompany  the  army.  Leaving 
behind  surgeons  of  the  regiments  and  the  ambulance,  as  well  as  the  chaplains,  to 
continue  their  humane  services  at  Concon  to  the  wounded  of  both  armies,  the  Con- 
stitutional forces  advanced  about  10  kilometers  toward  Vina  del  Mar,  the  gate  of 
Valparaiso,  and  at  midday  of  the  22d  of  August  camped  in  the  hamlet  of  Reiiaca,  in 
order  to  reorganize  and  to  give  the  forces  some  rest  and  food,  of  which  they  were 
much  in  need,  and  to  wait  for  the  arrival  of  the  ammunition  which  had  been  ordered 
from  Quinteros,  and  without  which  it  was  absolutely  impossible  to  advance  upon 
Valparaiso.  The  army,  having  finally  been  provided  with  ammunition,  though  not 
abundantly,  which  was  sent  by  the  fleet  from  the  Caleta  of  Concon,  prepared  to 
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attack  Vina  del  Mar  and  the  forts  which  defend  Valparaiso  on  that  side  in  order  to 
take  that  city. 

The  attack  was  to  commence  at  dawn  of  the  23d,  for  which  purpose  the  position 
which  the  artillery  was  to  occupy  had  been  reconnoitered,  and  the  route  of  the  second 
and  third  brigades,  which  were  to  attack  in  succession,  had  been  determined  upon. 

During  the  night  of  the  22d  we  heard  in  La  Reiiaca  continued  movement  of  trains 
toward  Vina  del  Mar,  and  at  dawn  of  the  23d  the  chiefs  of  those  brigades  (second 
and  third)  observed  tbat  numerous  bodies  of  dictatorial  troops  were  arriving  and 
taking  positions  on  the  heights  above  Vina  del  Mar.  These  troops  composed  the 
Concepciou  division,  increased  by  contingents  gathered  on  the  way. 

The  telegraph  lines  and  the  railroads,  Avhich  were  in  perfect  order  between  Tal- 
cuhuano  and  Valparaiso,  had  enabled  the  dictator  to  concentrate  at  Valparaiso  in 
less  than  forty  hours  a  new  army  more  numerous  than  the  one  defeated  at  Concon, 

In  the  face  of  this  unforeseen  and  difficult  situation  the  chiefs  of  the  second  and 
third  brigades  resolved  with  common  accord  not  to  undertake  the  contemplated  at- 
tack, and  reported  in  accordance.  This  action  Avas  much  approved.  In  fact  an 
effective  attack  from  that  side  of  the  city  was  not  possible,  for  in  addition  to  the 
difficulties  growing  out  of  the  unknown  numbers  and  position  of  the  enemy,  it  was 
necessary,  in  order  to  take  Vina  del  Mar,  to  storm  the  forts  in  the  vicinity  and  to  free 
the  road  to  Valparaiso.  Another  consideration  was  the  evil  effect  produced  both 
upon  an  invading  army  and  the  population  by  the  occupation  of  cities  by  an  army; 
also  the  fact  that  Vina  del  Mar  and  Valparaiso  were  thehomes  of  Cbileans.  Incon- 
sequence, after  a  fruitless  cannonade  over  Vina  del  Mar  between  our  forces  and  the 
enemy  supported  by  Fort  Callao,  and  an  equally  fruitless  cannonade  between  the 
forts  of  Valparaiso  and  some  ships  of  the  fleet  which  fired  in  order  to  cooperate  with 
the  attack  that  had  been  arranged  for  the  23d,  our  army  retired,  not  a  little  discour- 
aged, in  the  evening  to  the  camp  at  La  Renaca.  It  was  neither  convenient  nor  pos- 
sible to  remain  there  longer  inactive.  In  order  to  provide  food  and  munitions  and 
to  intercept  the  rail  communication  between  Santiago  and  Valparaiso  by  placing 
myself  between  the  two  cities,  I  decided  to  occupy  Quilpue.  On  the  next  day  this 
was  done. 

There  was  this  inconvenience  in  this  movement,  that  it  separated  us  from  contact 
with  the  fleet,  which  hitherto  had  been  the  base  of  our  operations  and  supplies,  and 
a  place  of  refuge  in  case  of  possible  disaster.  Still  it  had  also  this  unquestionable 
advantage,  that  it  induced  the  enemy  to  leave  his  impregnable  position  at  Vina  del 
Mar  in  order  to  follow  our  army  to  Quilpue,  fearing  that  our  march  might  be  di- 
rected to  the  unprotected  capital ;  or,  in  order  to  coop  us  up  in  La  Placilla,  the  high- 
way of  Valparaiso,  if  we  should  march  in  that  direction.  We  would  await  the  first 
of  these  alternatives  in  an  advantageous  position,  and  in  any  event  we  would 
avoid  the  terrible  consequences  of  a  battle  delivered  in  the  suburbs  or  in  the  streets 
of  Valparaiso.  Having  cut  the  railroad  bridge  at  Cuchara,  between  Vina  del  Mar 
and  Quilpue,  and  having  occupied  the  latter  place  on  the  24th  of  August,  the  army 
remained  there  all  the  following  day,  being  detained  on  account  of  a  reconnoissance 
toward  Limache  and  -because  of  a  heavy  rainfall  in  the  early  hours  of  the  night. 

In  Quilpue  I  definitely  dropped  the  projected  attack  by  way  of  Vina  del  Mar,  and 
after  mature  deliberations  adopted  a  plan  of  operations,  following  which  the  army 
would  march  south  from  Quilpue  on  the  Marga-Marga  road  as  far  as  Las  Palmas 
Hacienda,  and  would  then  take  the  road  to  Las  Cadenas,  marching  to  the  west  till 
the  plain  of  Pauuelas  was  reached,  and  the  village  of  La  Placilla,  through  which  the 
old  highway  runs  which  leads  to  Valparaiso  through  the  Alto  del  Puerto,  back  of 
the  hills  of  Vina  del  Mar.  In  accordance  with  this  plan  we  left  Quilpue  at  dawn  on 
the  26th,  and  at  noon  encamped  at  Las  Palmas,  where  we  were  joined  by  the  troop 
of  huzzars  which  had  fled  from  the  Dictatorial  garrison  with  14  chiefs  and  officers 
and  310  privates  under  the  command  of  Major  Tulio  Padilla. 

In  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  after  we  had  taken  proper  precautions  of  safety, 
we  undertook  the  march  toward  Las  Cadenas,  expecting  the  battle  to  be  fougbt  the 
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following  morning.  The  night  was  cold,  damp,  and  very  dark.  Through  this  dark- 
ness our  soldiers  marched  silently,  through  thickets  and  over  a  badly  broken  coun- 
try, crossing  ravines  and  marshes.  Worn  out  from  fatigue  and  want  of  sleep,  many 
dropped  behind.  That  march  was  the  most  trying  of  the  whole  campaign,  obliging 
us  to  postpone  the  battle  another  day.  Nevertheless,  during  this  sad  night,  our 
cavalry,  under  Don  Rodolfo  Ovalle,  surprised  a  detachment  of  the  Dictatorial  regi- 
ment of  mounted  cazadores  of  75  men,  making  all  prisoners.  With  the  exception  of 
12  or  14,  all  requested  to  join  our  cause,  which  request  was  granted.  On  the  27th 
we  camped  at  Las  Cadenas,  where  the  stragglers  of  the  previous  night  joined  us 
and  the  army  enjoyed  a  much  needed  repose.  The  expectation  of  the  battle  sure  to 
take  place  the  next  morning  in  the  plain  of  La  Placilla,  10  kilometers  distant,  re- 
vived the  enthusiasm  of  all.  The  enemy  had  secured  a  strong  position  on  the  heights 
beyond  La  Placilla,  having  abandoned  its  position  on  the  heights  behind  Viiia  del  Mar. 

On  the  north  the  plain  of  Panuelas  is  shut  off  by  a  range  of  hills  with  sharp  spurs  in 
the  form  of  a  knife  running  out  toward  the  south  till  they  merge  into  the  plain. 
At  the  foot  of  these  hills  is  the  hamlet  of  La  Placilla,  through  which  runs  the  old 
turnpike  in  a  northeasterly  and  southwesterly  direction  connecting  Santiago  and 
Valparaiso,  and  passing  over  the  Alto  del  Puerto.  The  Dictatorial  line  of  battle  was 
posted  on  the  summit  of  these  hills  facing  to  the  southward  and  c'overing  a  front  of 
from  3  to  4  kilometers  on  both  sides  of  the  road.  To  the  eastward  their  position  was 
flanked  by  a  series  of  wooded  ravines  very  difficult  to  traverse.  A  little  to  the  west- 
ward their  right  wing  rested  on  the  upper  portion  of  one  of  the  spurs,  over  the  crest 
of  which  another  path  crosses,  narrower  and  less  traveled  than  the  old  road.       . 

According  to  trustworthy  information  received  at  La  Reiiaca  and  confirmed  at 
Quilpue  by  a  party  of  gentlemen  who  had  taken  account  of  trains  transporting  troops, 
it  appeared  that  the  Dictatorial  army  on  the  heights  above  La  Placilla  numbered  not 
less  than  14,000  men.  The  Constitutional  army  about  to  attack  them  in  their  favor- 
able position  did  not  exceed  10,000,  taking  into  account  the  losses  of  Concon  and  the 
increase  due  to  defections  in  the  Dictatorial  ranks,  verified  after  that  battle  and  in 
Las  Palmas.  After  the  position  of  the  enemy  had  been  reconnoitered  on  the  27th,  I 
called  a  council  of  war  which  met  on  that  day  between  7  and  8  p.  m.,  at  the  hacienda 
of  Las  Cadenas  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  plan  of  attack. 

I  explained  in  the  council  that,  considering  the  well-known  force  and  position  of 
the  enemy,  I  thought  the  attack  must  be  directed  toward  the  summit  of  the  hill  to 
the  west  of  the  road  against  the  enemy's  right,  as  this  hill  could  be  taken  by  storm. 
It  was,  in  my  opinion,  the  key  of  the  enemy's  position.  I  stated  that,  in  my  opinion, 
the  enemy's  left  to  the  east  of  the  same  road  could  be  disregarded  if  we  should  man- 
age to  carry  the  aforesaid  height,  because  the  forces  holding  it  could  not  efficiently 
advance  or  protect  with  their  fire  the  right  flank,  which  was  the  most  advanced 
position  of  their  line  of  battle,  on  account  of  the  broken  ground  which  they  occu- 
pied. I  pointed  out  that  this  attack  must  be  executed  by  two  brigades  500  meters 
apart,  the  other  brigade  remaining  behind  to  serve  as  a  reserve  and  to  protect  the 
artillery.  Finally,  I  stated  that  it  was  important  not  to  forget  that  our  infantry 
carried  only  150  rounds,  which  made  it  advisable  to  carry  out  the  attack  with  the 
greatest  possible  dispatch  and  energy,  so  that  they  would  not  open  fire  at  a  greater 
distance  than  300  or  400  meters,  on  account  of  the  well-known  propensity  of  our 
soldiers  to  underestimate  the  distance  and  to  waste  at  long  range  a  great  quantity 
of  ammunition  when  they  find  themselves  under  cover. 

Such  was  the  plan  of  attack  submitted  by  me  to  the  council  of  war,  which  plan 
was  fully  discussed,  each  member  making  such  suggestions  as  he  deemed  proper. 
All  agreed  upon  this  plan. 

In  consequence  I  issued  orders  accordingly  and  directed  the  chief  of  the  general 
staff,  Col.  Korner,  to  perfect  the  details  of  this  plan,  indicating  to  each  brigade  its 
respective  duty.  This  he  did,  drawing  with  charcoal  upon  the  floor  of  the  room  the 
positions  of  the  enemy  and  the  movements  which  each  brigade  and  each  regiment 
should  make  in  the  attack  agreed  upon. 
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Between  4  and  5,  on  the  morning  of  the  ?81h  of  August,  the  Constitutional  army 
left  camp  at  Las  Cadenas  to  assume  its  position  for  attack. 

At  7 :30  a.  m.  the  enemy  opened  an  artillery  fire  from  the  heights  to  the  north  upon 
our  troops,  which  were  advancing  over  the  plain  of  Panuelas,  which  fire  was  returned 
by  our  batteries  as  soon  as  they  were  in  position. 

Shortly  after  tbe  infantry  opened  fire  on  both  sides  and  the  engagement  became 
general. 

I  had  fixed  in  the  order  of  the  day  that  the  headquarters  would  occupy  in  battle 
formation  the  position  assigned  to  the  Third  Brigade,  which  had  been  detailed  as 
reserve,  but  later  on  I  saw  that  the  First  Brigade,  in  carrying  out  its  attack  on  the 
right  wing  of  the  enemy  over  the  summit  of  the  hill  situated  to  the  west  of  the  turn- 
pike, was  keeping  too  much  to  the  left  wing  of  the  enemy,  while  the  Second,  which 
had  been  ordered  to  march  500  meters  behind  the  first,  was  directing  its  attack 
against  that  summit,  with  the  exception  of  the  Atacama  regiment,  which  was  keep- 
ing too  much  toward  our  left.  Seeing  this  I  moved  the  headquarters  to  the  west- 
ward and  established  myself  facing  the  right  wing  of  the  enemy  on  a  height,  from 
which  I  dispatched  various  aids  with  repeated  orders  for  the  Third  Brigade,  the 
reserve,  to  send  reenforcements  to  the  Second  Brigade,  the  only  brigade  attacking 
an  objective  point,  the  aforesaid  summit  occupied  by  the  right  wing  of  the  enemy, 
from  which  he  was  delivering  a  heavy  artillery  and  infantry  fire.  The  aids  returned 
with  the  information  that  the  Third  Brigade,  the  reserve,  had,  under  the  orders  of 
Col.  Korner,  joined  the  First  in  its  attack  upon  the  left  wing  of  the  enemy,  which 
amounted  to  an  entire  change  in  the  plan  agreed  upon.  The  regiments  of  the  Sec- 
ond Brigade  being  unsupported,  began  to  encounter  serious  difficulties.  It  was  im- 
possible for  them  to  continue  their  advance,  as  the  enemy  could  be  seen  strengthen- 
ing his  front  and  clearly  preparing  to  drive  us  back  in  that  part  of  the  field. 

In  this  situation,  whieh  began  to  be  critical,  there  being  no  infantry  reserves  to 
draw  upon  for  reenforcing  the  Second  Brigade,  I  determined  to  send  the  cavalry  to 
that  service,  risking  a  sacrifice  of  this  arm,  which  extraordinary  means,  I  must  ac- 
knowledge, were  only  justified  by  the  gravity  of  the  occasion.  Therefore  I  ordered 
the  Hussars,  the  Guias,  and  the  Lanceros  troops,  under  the  orders  of  Padilla  and 
Yergara,  to  advance  at  once  to  the  support  of  our  infantry  and  to  ascend  the  height 
so  often  mentioned,  and  to  attack  the  enemy  with  all  possible  energy.  I  also  ordered 
the  troops  of  the  Libertad,  Granaderos,  and  Carabineros  to  follow  as  a  reinforce- 
ment. There  was  no  need  of  this.  The  three  first-named  troops  crossed  the  plain  at  a 
gallop,  ascended  the  summit,  falling  upon  the  enemy,  sword  in  hand,  with  a  dash 
truly  extraordinary.  This  bold  attack  decided  the  battle.  It  was  a  knock-down 
blow.  Such  of  the  defenders  of  that  strong  position  as  did  not  fall  under  the  sword 
fled  in  disorder.  Among  the  dead  were  found  the  Dictatorial  generals  Don  Orozimbo 
Barbosa  and  Don  Jose  Miguel  Alcerreca.  Shortly  after,  at  10:30  a.  m.,  the  enemy 
were  completely  routed,  flying  in  all  directions,  never  to  be  reunited.  The  losses  in 
this  battle  were  much  greater  than  those  of  Concon.  They  reached  5,000  or  more  in 
killed  and  wounded  on  both  sides.  i 

Constitutionalists. 
Killed : 

General  officers 4 

Officers 18 

Soldiers 463 

Wounded : 

General  officers 8 

Officers 75 

Soldiers  i  on 

Missing 191 

Total Lgoo 
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4 

Dictatorials. 

Killed 941 

Wounded 2, 402 

Total 3,  343 

It  lias  been  impossible  to  fix  accurately  upon  tbe  number  of  dictatorial  chiefs  and 
officers  killed  or  wounded  at  La  Placilla. 

Two  hours  after  the  battle  our  forces,  after  reorganizing  at  Alto  del  Puerto,  de- 
scended into  Valparaiso,  which  place,  with  its  forts  and  cuartels,  was  occupied  with- 
out resistance  amidst  the  acclamation  of  the  people. 

(The  next  part  of  the  report  contains  complimentary  notices  of  distinguished 
services.)     *     *     * 

The  same  night  of  the  victory  of  La  Placilla,  Jos6  Maria  Balmaceda,  the  dictator, 
left  the  Moneda  in  Santiago  to  hide  himself  in  some  unknown  place  of  refuge,  where 
three  weeks  later  he  put  an  end  to  his  troubled  life.  The  occupation  of  .Valparaiso 
was  followed  by  the  capitulation  of  the  capital,  where,  on  the  evening  of  the  31st  of 
August,  the  Provisional  Government  and  headquarters  took  possession. 

In  a  few  days  peace  was  reestablished  throughout  the  republic  under  the  new 
authority  pledged  to  restoie  constitutional  government. 

*  *  *  #  *  #  • 

ESTANISLAO  DEL  CANTO. 

Santiago,  December  15,  1891. 
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